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SOURCE AND > DISPOS: AL OF ENERGY —MONTH OF JULY 





GENERATION* (Net) 
By Fuel Burning Plants........... ; lied Rc ronetiecak ,354,555, pyc 
By Water Power Plants Eche “i 329,785, 6,851,093,000 


Total Generation oer 23, 684, 340, 000 . 23, 294, 580, 000 


Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries. . Seteuctt 68,800,000 97,300,000 
Less—Company Use ener sees Se 120,732,000 117,102,000 
Less—Energy Used by Producer... ; AE cui bart od 338,830,000 470,253,000 

2% Net Energy for Distribution phish SON ane oats a 23,293 ,578,000 22,804,525,009 
Losses and Unaccounted for ; dite . ae 3,333,266,000 3,437,180,000 


19, 960, 312, 000 19,367,345 ,000 





CL ASSIFIC ATION OF SAL ES 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of July 31st 
Residential or Dome tic ; rr 34,601,010 
Rural (Distinct Ru al Re ates). . ay Maia are 1,747,965 
Commercial or In 
Small Light an : P ee § erat a ibd dit ; 5,231.599 5,076,042 
Large Light and Power.. arc to 3 29,535 199,576 
Other Customers... «...< ..ce ceases 144,303 137,915 


Total Ultimate Customers........... si 954, 39,726,494 


KILOWATTHOUR S ALES— abies Month of July 
Residential or Domestic...... a Fait awl ih ; ,061,000 3.822,845,000 
Rural (Distinct |] Mahe t j : ee 325,215,000 636,515,000 
Cor nmercial or Industri 
Small Light and Power. ....... emtuceaneidad 3,975,046,000 3,653,012,000 
Large Lis ait a owe ee ; ine ; ; 32 .670,000 10,035,498,000 
Street and Highs ry Lighting... ¥ 84,163,000 169,810,000 


Other dinignons Authorities - ae 6,094,000 489,158,000 
Railway ilroads: 


Street 


t anc i Interurl an Ra vilw aif ¥ 757, 304,733,000 
Electrified Stear uilroads .... pi can la : 7,37! 203,161,000 
Interdepartmental . ; ie atad. 4 = 5,928, 52,613,000 


Total to Ultimate Customers. ooccce cesses...) 19,960,312,000 19,367,345,000 


Revenue from Ultimate Customers...... na avere distin $375,418,900 $348 ,380,100 





RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 


AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
July 31st 
Kilowatthours per Customer 
Average Annual Bill... 
Revenue per Kilowatthou 








(*) By ¢ 
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What Can One Man Do? 


By Elmer L. Lindseth 


President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, and 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the Annual Convention of the Indiana Electric Association’ 


T this meeting I know you will be 
discussing what is certainly the 
most critical and urgent domes- 

ic problem America faces—the trend 
ward the socialistic state, with its plan- 
ing and regulation of all phases of 
iving. 

In tackling this problem, you are typi- 
al of an increasing number of our fel- 
ow citizens both within and without 
bur business who have become alarmed 
t the ever widening intervention and 
uthority assumed by the government in 
he affairs of individual citizens, and at 
he drift in America toward the socialis- 
ic state. 


Government Influence Opposed by 
Informed 3 Out of 5 

A recent research study by Central 
Surveys, showed that three of every five 
persons questioned among opinion-form- 
ing groups thought the trend toward 
greater government influence was pro- 
nounced, regarded this trend as harm- 
ful and believed it will affect them ad- 
versely. 

This growing awareness of the prob- 
lem is encouraging. But there is little 
encouragement in the fact that rela- 
tively few of the persons questioned had 
done anything to oppose the trend. 

Only one in seven could recall any 
specific activities in which he had en- 
gaged to stem the tide. But two in 
every five did say “they want to work 
against this trend, but don’t know ex- 
actly what to do.” Two in every five 
don’t know what they can do! 

These statistics indicate that although 
there is reason for hope that effective 
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and sensible opposition can be marshaled 
against undesirable trends, a large seg- 
ment of the population, and mind you 
these are opinion-forming people, still 
needs not only to be convinced of the 
existence of the problem and of the need 
to do something about it—but also to be 
told just what it can do. 


What Can Anyone Anywhere Do? 
Just what can one man do to help 
stem this tide of federalization of the 
national life? Not necessarily a person 
in our industry. Just anyone, anywhere. 
A teacher, a housewife, a foreman, a 

farmer, a businessman, or a doctor. 
I should like to review a list of spe- 
cific ideas with you—a “do” list. 
an amateur at this. 


I am 
The ideas are not 
original with me, but they do reflect 
the experience of many people like your- 
selves who have been earnestly con- 
cerned about these threats to liberty, and 
who have been doing something about 
them. 

But before submitting these ideas to 
you, I must state my conviction that 
this isn’t the kind of job we can dele- 
gate. It’s an individual effort which 
must be made at the grass roots by each 
of us who wants to help. 


Dedicated Men 
In view of the magnitude of the forces 
lined up against us, and the momentum 
these forces have gained, we are going 
to have to become dedicated men if we 
are to win out. No lesser degree of de- 
votion will do. 


The people who are pushing ideas 
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which will lead us inevitably to a so- 
cialistic state have a fanatical fervor. 
They believe theirs is the only true 
economic and political gospel, and they 
are fanatically striving to force it on 
the unbelievers. 

Many of these zealots are in the gov- 
ernment. There they are free to spend 
their full time working on their schemes. 
By contrast, most of us devote but a piti- 
fully small share of our time to combat- 
ing their propaganda. 

To do an effective job, we must match 
the fervor and the endeavor of the na- 
tionalizers. We must have the will to 
win. As L. R. Boulware, vice-president 
of General Electric, has said, “We must 
be born again.” 


Six Specific Steps 


Once we are dedicated to work for 
freedom, and have faith that our efforts 
can be productive, once we have re- 
solved that we can help and will help, 
what specific steps can we take? 

First, we have got to get informed. 
We must educate ourselves on the ideals, 
economics and advantages of the Ameri- 
can system. 

In plain English, we must know what 
we're talking about. 

Unfortunately, this isn’t quite as sim- 
ple as it sounds. 

Too few of us businessmen know— 
much less are able to express clearly to 
others—the simple fundamentals of our 
free American economic and _ political 
system, its virtues, and its values. 

Let’s ask ourselves— 

Can we simply and effectively explain 
the function of savings and investment 
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in providing the tools which multiply 
the productivity of labor? 

Can we explain the benefits of in- 
centives and competition, as contrasted 
with the repressive effects of govern- 
ment planning and bureaucratic con- 
trol? 

Can we explain how on/y under the 
capitalistic system real wages will be 
increased ? 

Paradoxically, the nationalizers often 
know a great deal more about the Ameri- 
can economic system than the exponents 
and advocates of free enterprise. 


Know As Much As Your Adversary 

Many collectivists in this country are 
outstanding students of economics. They 
follow the fundamental idea that before 
they can attack the American system, 
they must know more about it than its 
defenders. 

We too will do well to know as much 
as possible about our adversary. 

J. L. Singleton, vice president of the 
Allis-Chalmers 


pany, put it this way— 


Manufacturing Com- 

“As in any other sales problem, we 
must thoroughly acquaint ourselves with 
our own product and know plenty about 
our competition.” 

It isn’t easy to tell you how to broad- 
en your knowledge, but a few obvious 
methods can be pointed out. These in- 
clude constant study of all phases of the 
subject, first-hand observation of the 
effects socialistic measures have had on 
various industries already, and discus- 
sion with other persons who are affected 
and concerned. 

I might also add that as in all edu- 
cation, the process of learning this sub- 
ject must be a continuous one. There 
can never be an end to it and you can 
never know too much. 


Real Human Problems 


A well-rounded study of the Ameri- 
can system leads to the conclusion which 
is the second of the suggestions I have 
to make for an individual who wants to 
help in this struggle. It is this— 

We must recognize that many pro- 
posals for reforming the American econ- 
omy stem from real human problems. 

Sumner Slichter, of the Harvard 
Graduate School, in an analysis of the 
lack of confidence in business which is 
expressed in many quarters, said this— 

“It is true that many proposals for reform- 
ing the economy are ill-considered and im- 


practicable. This does not mean, however, 
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that the proposals do not spring from real 
problems... 

“Much of the opposition of business to pub- 
lic policies now in effect was quite unneces- 
sary, even from the standpoint of the narrow 
special interests of business. 

“Certainly business cannot be expected to 
have influence in the future unless it shows 
awareness of the problems confronting em- 
ployees, farmers, and consumers, and unless 
it is willing to offer constructive proposals for 
dealing with these problems.” 

As a corollary to Professor Slichter’s 
remarks, we should recognize that gov- 
ernment always tends to fill any void 
left by private enterprise. If there is a 
strong demand for something, and busi- 
ness fails to meet the demand, govern- 
ment will step in. 
because it has 

confidence of 


has suffered 
the full 
the public. One way to gain more con- 


Business 
not maintained 
fidence is to refrain from an ostrich-like 
attitude toward the legitimate needs of 
the people for security, opportunity and 


progress. 


A Positive Program 

Recognition that problems exist must 
be followed by action, which leads to 
my third point— 

We must work for right things, not 
merely against wrong things. 

There is a political maxim, “You can’t 
Neither 
can we beat something with nothing. 


beat somebody with nobody.” 


We are not going to blunt the edge 
of collectivism by merely railing against 
it. Nor are we going to accomplish much 
de- 
fend our present system as perfect. As 
always, a good offense is the best de- 
fense. 


by trying to stand pat, trying to 


I repeat, we must be for something. 
We must take the initiative. 

We must contend for those things 
which appeal to the true self interest 
of the many. 

Just what are we working for? Isn’t 
it an expanding economy of freedom, 
opportunity Isn’t it 


living 


and competition ? 


an ever rising standard of 


achieved through ever increasing the 


Isn’t 
it the security and independence that 
come with freedom, as contrasted with 
the slavery of collectivism, in business 


tools and skills of productivity? 


and industry, in the professions, or in 
any other walk of life? 

We can be for change. We can con- 
cede that the American economic system 
should be and will be improved. 

We can proudly defend our economic 
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system and the benefits it has produ 
We can be for the ever rising stand 
of living which this system has provi 
and will continue to provide. We, 
be for multiplying the opportunitig 
has given our 150 million citizens ; 
cluding you and me. 

Yes, we can be for every good thi 
already here, and yet to come. And 
can honestly promise to preserve ¢ 
good we have, and promise to make 
even better. 


The Oldest Fraud in History 


James H. McGraw, Jr., presid 
of McGraw-Hill, put the problem ¢ 
way at the EEI convention— 

“The public must learn that socialism js; 
actionary, that it is the oldest fraud in histor 
that only freedom is new and progressive 

“I believe we can win public support fof 
positive program. I believe that such a py 
gram is in the public interest. I believe t 
we cannot stand still and survive as af 
industry ...” 


Having determined what we st, 
for and how we are going to proce 
we must get our story across. My fov 
point, therefore, is this— 

We must spread the story of the 
the 


everyone 


periority of American system, 
terms 


accept. 


can understand 

Each of us must do this, out of 
own experience, in his own way, in te 
of how it affects the lives of his listen 

It is a compelling story we have 
tell—a story we can be proud of. Sq 
one has called it “the greatest unt 
story.” 

The facts of this story we have 
What each of us has to‘ 
is to weave these facts into a sim 


around us. 
straight-forward, cohesive message. 


Explain, Not Sputter 


Let our message tell simply and cle 
ly what we are for, and what we 
against. Let it tell how and why 
so-called state—the sociali 
state—is a delusion and a snare, lead 
to austerity, starvation and oppress 
Let it tell the simple story of the 
nomics of freedom, of capital, of la 
of profits and progress. Let it tell 
peerless strength inherent in our syst 
of freedom for business and_ indus 
for the individual citizen and for t 
who join together with their sav 
and their services to produce more 
better things for more people. 

Let’s 


welfare 


as Dean Russell puts it 
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ble “to explain instead of, like most, 
nly sputter on behalf of liberty.” 

Qne point is important. Communica- 
on in this field is abstract, difficult and 
argely undeveloped. 

Those of you who have spoken on 
he economics of the American system to 
our employees, or written about it in 
our employee magazines, know it isn’t 


as. 


Talk in Simple, Real Terms 

Progress is being made, but slowly., 
Rut we all must work at it. Abstractions 
pnd generalities won’t do. We must 
alk in simple terms of our own expe- 
rience, and that of our listeners. It is 
pbsolutely fundamental that they realize 
hat IT not only can happen here, to 
hem—as it has happened in England— 
ut it is happening to them, now, every 


ay. 

Let’s tell this story to our employees, 
9 our customers, our neighbors, our 
tends. Let’s tell it to all who will 
isten. Let’s reconvert those who have 
been proselytized by our enemies. 
People want to hear this story. They 


Brill listen. 
» Numerous surveys have demonstrated 


he value of telling employees the story 
f how the American business system 
benefits the nation. No other field is 
s fertile and productive. Many of you 
te sowing the good seed in this field. 
veryone should. 

Employees want the truth. Once they 
ave it, they can be extremely potent 
alesmen of free enterprise. 


| Our employees come in contact with 
meople in all phases of our economy. 


hey will sell free enterprise in these 
laily contacts, if we merely give them 


a few selling aids. 


Uninformed Majority Favor Statism 

A recent survey by Opinion Research 
lisclosed that 83 per cent of employees 
who were uninformed about the benefits 
bf the American economic system, were 
wholly or partially in favor of govern- 

ent domination of business and the 
ational life. Only 17 per cent believed 
Nn anything like what we call free en- 
erprise. 

But among well-informed employees, 
5 per cent upheld free enterprise. Only 
PS per cent could be classed as partial 
br extreme collectivists. 

The media for getting “the word” to 
mployees are familiar to all of us— 
ployee publications, letters, foremen 
eetings, employee education programs, 
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and various other avenues of communi- 
cation. But the techniques of using these 
avenues are not easy, or well developed. 

Few companies are using very thor- 
ough and effective means of getting eco- 
nomic facts to employees. Either the 
basic story, or the method of telling it, 
or both, are still in need of improve- 
ment. This is not a criticism. Rather 
it is a challenge to do a job as yet 
undone. 

Other opportunities exist in our daily 
personal contacts with people who are 
not yet as steamed up over the situation 
as they ought to be. Especially, let’s tell 
it to the youth of the country. Then 
there are numerous organizations, from 
churches to luncheon clubs, where dis- 
cussion of current problems is encour- 
aged. Let’s avail ourselves of every op- 
portunity to tell them the story. 

It may not be easy to bring yourself 
to do this. And many of your associates 
at all levels of management may feel 
unsure about taking on the task. But 
urge them to do it. They soon will find 
they enjoy telling people the story, and 
the listeners are grateful for the infor- 
mation they receive. 


A Personal Interest in Government 


Telling the story is one kind of action 
we can take. There is another which can 
be summed up in my fifth suggestion— 

We must take a more alert personal 
interest in government, and implement 
our interest by personal action. 

It isn’t enough to learn and spread 
the story of sound economics. To put an 
informed public opinion to work, we 
must impress our opinions on govern- 
ment at all levels, from the school board 
to the White House. 

It may be impractical for many of 
us to run for elective office particularly 
at the national or state levels. But at 
the local level there are many public 
offices in which businessmen can make 
priceless contributions to the public 
welfare. 

Even if we find it impossible to par- 
ticipate in government to the extent of 
running for office, we can appear before 
congressional committees, and accept 
appointment to administrative jobs. 
Surely, we can watch vigilantly every 
proposal for legislation affecting our 
American economic system. 

Before Congress or any other legisla- 
tive body votes on any such measure, we 
can act singly and through organizations 
to let our representatives know how we 
think and where we stand on it. 
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Unfortunately, the phrase ‘Write 
your congressman” has been bandied 
about so much that too few people with 
our economic leanings take the trouble 
to write their congressmen. But it’s still 
a sound idea 





and an important one. 

A surprising number of people will 
confess they don’t quite know how to 
go about the process. Let’s tell them— 
and help them. 


Congressional “Thank You” Notes 


Congressmen report that the bulk of 
their mail comprises letters asking for 
this, or protesting against that. Not 
many “thank you” notes come in. When 
a congressman votes the way we think 
he ought to, let him know we appre- 
ciate it. 

The No. | control of the philosophy 
of something-for-nothing is the control 
of governmental expenditures. 

So, if there is one kind of legislation - 
to which we all must pay the closest at- 
tention, it is that which makes possible 
the needless spending by the government. 

Whenever the government takes over 
more functions of business, or showers 
the gratuities of the hand-out state on 
more people, that costs money—not mil- 
lions, but billions! 

That money can come only from 
higher taxation. And the one sure way 
to curb the further socialization of the 
U. S. A. is to curtail government budg- 
ets, appropriations and expenditures. 

As Mr. Hoover pointed out in his 
75th birthday speech, the American 
standard of living will start to decline 
unless the present trend of ever-increas- 
ing taxes is curbed. 


Selling the Idea of Economy 
American businessmen, who have 
demonstrated to the world that sales- 
manship is one of our higher arts, can 
find no better use for their talents than 
in selling the idea of economy and re- 
duction of spending by government. 

My sixth and final point overlays all 
the other suggestions and is partly de- 
pendent on them. 

We must truly deserve the confidence 
of the people. 

We are all aware of the decline in 
prestige of American business leaders. 
Gwilym A. Price, president of West- 
inghouse, has said that “American busi- 
ness is now operating in a climate so 
hostile to enterprise that it is unable 
to obtain its capital requirements from 
the public.” If we are to change this 
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situation it will require a major effort 
on the part of all of us. 


Of course there is no substitute for 
performance. Before we can expect that 
the people at large will have full faith in 
business, we must be sure that we are 
running our own businesses so well, with 
proper regard for the public interest, that 
we deserve such confidence. 

In the case of public utilities, this 
means furnishing the best possible ser- 
vice, at the lowest possible rates com- 
mensurate with fair profits, to all the 
people. It means selling effectively. It 
means leaving no voids for government 
to fill. You are doing this. 


Being a Good Neighbor 


But capable performance alone is not 
enough. We owe it to ourselves as busi- 
nessmen to let the public know the value 
of our performance. This calls for alert 
and expert public relations. It means 
being a good neighbor—and letting the 
public know we are one. 

To change metaphors, you can’t polish 
a rotten apple, but you can take the 
wrapping off a sound one. 

One of the most difficult aspects of 
this problem of deserving public confi- 
dence is the fact that some businessmen 
are guilty of the same derelictions they 
criticize in others. Some of them also 
have the “gimmies.” 

For instance, during the recent Senate 
debate on the Interior Department’s ap- 
propriations bill, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce made the fol- 
lowing embarrassing confession in one 
of its bulletins— 


“The Senate committee’s treat- 
ment of the Interior Department is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that its public hearings 
on the bill were the focal point of long daily 
parades of fellow Senators, Representatives, 
public power lobbyists and special-interest 
pressure groups (including even a few busi- 


generous 


ness organizations, we regret to say), all hold- 
ing out the tin cup for Federal largesse for 
their pet projects.” 


Oppose Government Intervention 


The moral is obvious. Businessmen 
must stop acquiescing in government in- 
tervention which doesn’t seem to di- 
rectly concern them. They will have 
to quit taking a handout from Uncle 
Sam with one hand, while they take a 
poke at bureaucrats with the other. 
These then are the essentials of the 
program which—as I’ve said—have been 
developed from the experience and sug- 
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gestions of many, including some of you 
here present. 


Six “Musts” 
Let me repeat them— 


First, we have got to get informed. We 
must educate ourselves on the economics 
of the American system. 

Second, we must recognize that many 
proposals for reforming the American econ- 
omy stem from real human problems. 

Third, we must be for right things, not 
merely against wrong things. 

Fourth, we must spread the story of the 
American system, in terms everyone can 
understand and accept. 

Fifth, we must take a more alert personal 
interest in government, and implement our 
interest by personal action. 

And sixth, we must truly deserve the 
confidence of the people. 

You no doubt have further ideas. I 
will welcome them, and I hope all of 
you will tell me here, or write me, any 
ideas I can add. I want to do the best 
job I can in carrying this story to others. 

Along the way, I’d like to be able to 
report tangible progress, too. In this 
connection, I have a suggestion to make. 
If each of us, by the time the next EEI 
convention rolls around, makes it a 
point to put into practice the ideas I 
have collected, we'll start to show re- 
sults. If each of us could report, nine 
months from now, that he had imple- 
mented these ideas with action on only 
nine occasions—one a month—we’d be 
making a real start. 


What We Are Fighting For 

One thing above all others is vital: 
Any effort to preserve “Our Way,” or 
“Free Enterprise,” or “Freedom,” is of 
no importance if its objective is only to 
or 
from whether 
business is railroads, or steel, or medi- 


save “our” business, “our” jobs, 


nationalization, “our” 
cine, or electric power. 

Saving a 
from nationalization is important only 


business—any business— 
because saving it helps to preserve free- 
dom for every American citizen. 

This point I repeat is vital. And our 
industry—or any other industry—is not 
going to fight encroachment successfully 
until we accept and practice this 
philosophy. 

We, as businessmen, are never going 
to get public support to save “our” busi- 
ness, because “we” are being hurt or 
unfairly treated. 

If we plead what seem to be our 
special interests, we will surely fail. 
This is true of the railroads, or doctors, 
or steelmakers, or bankers, or insurance 


men, or any other group whose particu- 
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lar field of business is being inyag 
government and is being nationg 
by stages. 

We will get support from the p, 
the street only when we show hin 
after all it is he who is being hur 
unfairly treated. 






















Not until we show him that} 
his savings and his children’s futur 
ings that are today being taxed 
from him will he be on “our” g 
which is in reality “his” side—ip 
fight for a free America. 























The Key to Freedom 






A quarter century ago the late 
D. Thompson, organizer and leads 
the Public Ownership League of 4 
ica, issued this manifesto— 








“... The movement for public super4 
becomes the most vital phase of the} 
ownership movement. The control of 
. will obviously carry with 
control of the industries of the nation, th 
trol of transportation, of mining, and 
culture ... It will also dominate and 
mine very largely the domestic life 
people . . . Electric power is the key 
coming civliization .. .” 














power .. 


















All who believe in preservin 
American Way of Life and Freed 
Enterprise cannot let this key to fr 
be wrested from them. 

That would be bad—not bec 
is bad for you and me in the d 

















B engir 
power business—but because it ip this 
for the people who place dependes 
our business, whether they be oo 
ers, workers or investors. It is not {fhe mo 
ox that is being gored—it is thein.mittee: 
it is up to us to make them see it. MF in t 

Our industry—large though it @promot 






small in the world scheme of thing 







But we have a far greater oblij 
than just to save our industry. Iti 
obligation to devote the best we 
in us to help save our custome 
employees, our communities and @ 
tion from the menace of expandij 
cialization. 
















This is Our Cause 


This is our cause! 








To this cause let us rally ourf 
and neighbors, in every commuti 
serve. 






For it will only be when we 
dividuals get the aid of a host d 
individuals that we can win this 







gle which seems to be our pa _ 
struggle but which in reality is Elec 





portantly theirs. 
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EEI Commercial Division Committees 


Plan Vigorous Campaigns to Develop 


Vast Market 


By James T. Coatsworth 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


EI’s Commercial Division recog- 

nizes a challenge in President 

Lindseth’s recent statement that 
every dollar spent on electric com- 
y plant, customers spend four dol- 
for appliances and services. 
accepting this challenge, the Com- 
ial Division in expanding its activi- 
to help the electric companies sus- 
this huge market in their sales areas 
operation with appliance manufac- 
rs and dealers. 


qhe nineteen committees making up 


Commercial Division, headed by 
rY Restorski, West Penn Power 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman of 
ommercial Division General Com- 
ee, are vigorously developing the 
sary materials and techniques of 
B engineering and promotion to de- 
p this vast new market. 


Active Load Building 
he more than 300 members of these 
mittees are giving generously of their 
in the planning and preparation 


promotional campaigns, market stud- 


C. A. STEVENS 


Chairman of the Commercial 

Sales Section—Sales Manager, 

Electric Dept., Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. 


Harry RESTOFSKI 


Chairman of the Commercial 

Division General Committee— 

General Sales Manager, West 
Penn Power Co. 


ies and reports. Special emphasis is being 
put on active load building campaigns 
geared to local markets. 

For operating efficiency, the Division 
is divided into four sections, one for 
each of the major markets—rural, com- 
mercial, residential and industrial. Each 
has its own chairman who, in coopera- 
tion with Mr. Restofski, supervises the 
activities of his section. In addition to 
the four sections, there are two indepen- 
dent committees, the Sales Personnel 
and Training Committee and the Wir- 
ing and Specifications Committee, which 
report directly to the Division Chairman. 


COMMERCIAL SALES SECTION 


The Commercial Sales Section under 
Chairman C. A. Stevens of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J., will greatly expand its 
activities in the commercial cooking and 
lighting fields and will continue its work 
in the analysis and development of new 
uses of electricity in the commercial 
market. 


Commercial Cooking Committee 


The Commercial Cooking Commit- 
tee, headed by Chairman SHELLEY 
SansBuRY of the Union Electric Com- 
pany of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., is dis- 
tributing a recently completed presen- 
tation book citing specific instances of 
successful promotions carried on in the 
commercial cooking field. The book also 
shows the vast untapped potential mar- 
ket existing in the field. As a follow-up 
on the presentation book, the committee 
will formulate plans for a program of 
promotional and advertising material in- 
cluding direct mail pieces, handouts and 
salesmen’s aids. 


Commercial Lighting Committee 


The Commercial Lighting Committee, 
under Chairman C. D. Ho.utster of 
New York Power and Light Corpora- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., will continue to 
revise and expand the Planned Lighting 
Program for the commercial market. 
Many new mailing pieces for the office 
and store markets are now under con- 
sideration. 


SHELLEY SANSBURY 


Chairman of the Commercial 
Cooking Committee—Sales En- 
gineer in Charge of Develop- 
ment and Training Division, 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
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booklet, “Analyses and Development of 
the Commercial Market,” which will 
be an enlargement of the book previously 
issued in 1946. In addition, the Com- 
mittee proposes the preparation of two 
market study reports: one dealing with 
restaurants and the other with commer- 
cial water heating. A questionnaire has 
also been proposed to ascertain what 
problems, if any, are being encountered 
in selling to chain store organizations. 


Street Lighting Coordination Committee 
The Street Lighting Coordination 
Committee under Chairman G. E. Kor- 
C. D. HoLuisTEr TEN, Consumers Power Company, Jack- t. C. Canna 
Chairman of the Commercial son, Mich., is preparing a detailed report Pe ene RS RE aie 
Eighting ee ee on Street Lighting activities based on Farm Service Coordinator, The 
sities Light Corp. answers received from a questionnaire Detroit Edison Co. 
which has been circulated throughout 
In addition to this, the committee is the industry. Agricultural Development Committee 
working on a simplified layout form Che committee will continue the study Under the direction of Chairm 
which will be adaptable for stores, offices R. T. Jones, Pennsylvania Power 
or industries. Included in the plans for Light Company, Allentown, Pa., 
the coming year are the preparation Agricultural Development Commity 
of articles on Commercial Lighting ’ will be primarily concerned with the 4d 


fork St 
haca, 
nue to 
} the 
ples to 
hich 


Committee activities for publication in , ’ velopment of ways and means by whi Be 


the Commercial Sales Log, as well as the electric company may assist in cre 
other articles on commercial lighting ap- a ing new sources of income for the ru 
plications and installation for placement A ne ti population. The committee plans to 4 
in trade magazines. The committee will , 7 courage the use of better agricultu 
also encourage the use of manufactur- 4 practices which will result in the est: 
er’s specification sheets. es lishment of industries using farm pri 


prmer 
S The. 
X sou! 
rious 
pm. 
amphl 
se of ¢ 
he co 


ucts in manufacturing or processing, 
The committee will also issue a} 
monthly report of selected farm adve se 
The Market Development and Elec- tising produced by electric operatin r 
trical Applications Committee under companies. we 
Chairman W. D. Gentry of the Con- rage pad br 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power G. E. Korten 


; , Chai f Street Lighting ; 

Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., ee Be et Sees - , ae ~. e The 
h ’ d ; al f Coordination Committee—Street The Farm Utilization Committ 

as started to compile material for a Lighting Engi , Consumer : 1 

. ee ence with Joun L. Burcan of the Neqeomm 


Power Co. 


Market Development and Electrical 
Application Committee 


Farm Utilization Committee 


of the possibilities of further standard- 
ization of street lighting equipment, in 
cooperation with manufacturers, tech- 
nical societies and other trade associa- 
tions. 
FARM SECTION 
The Farm Section with J. C. CaHILy 
of The Detroit Edison Company, De- 
troit, Mich., serving as chairman, is 
planning a complete promotional pro- 
gram designed to increase the use of 
electricity on the farm. This year, in 
recognition of the important part being 
W. D. Gentry played by Rural Youth Organizations, 
iii alt in Dade Raval the section has organized a Rural Youth R. T. Jones 


opment and Electrical Applica- Committee which will study the field Chairman of the Agricultural 


tions Committee — Consolidated f : :s : Devel nt Committee—Farm 
mittee rom the electric company’s point of everopme ccnp eres 
Gas Electric Light and Power ‘ tis P Utilization, Pennsylvania Power 
Co. of Baltimore view. & Light Co. 
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Joun L. BurcAn 



























on— Chairman of the Farm Utiliza- 
The tion Committee—Director of Ru- 
ral Development, New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp. 
m mittee F ‘ Pale c ; 
Chaj ork State Electric & Gas Corporation, 
airm rv . ‘ 
‘Mthaca, N. Y., as chairman, will con- 
ower ae 
nue to seek out new uses of electricity 
Pa., : : 
. . I the farm. It also intends to develop 
>ommitts : ‘ ; : 
Iles tools for electric companies with 
th the dm. o es 
‘Mpbich all available uses of electricity 
by whi ; ; 
& ay be brought to the attention of the 
: in cres ‘ 
- prmer and applied to his needs. 
e Tu : : 
ms Ce The committee is planning a series of 
ricultulit” sound-slide films dealing with the 
rv ie krious applications of electricity on the 
rm pret: Also being considered are several 
it 
soleil amphlets and booklets to promote the 
SS. . e ° . 
sue ae electrical equipment on the farm. 
ie aa he committee will also encourage the 
ea change of information within the in- 
°ratin ; 
ustry for the improvement of general 
pad building programs in farm areas. 
_— Rural Youth Committee 
‘ommitiy Lhe newly organized Rural Youth 


the Nqpommittee, under the guidance of 






















H. J. GALLAGHER 







sral Chairman of the Rural Youth 

asa Committee—General Farm Ser- 

wer vice Supervisor, ©Consumers 
Power Co. 
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Chairman H. J. GALLAGHER, Consum- 
ers Power Company, Jackson, Mich., 
plans to make available to such major 
farm youth organizations as the 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America and 
Future Homemakers of America, infor- 
maticn on electrical uses and applica- 
tions in farm and home. 

The committee’s main task in its first 
year of operation will be to collect data 
from the companies who now have Rural 
Youth Programs in existence and to 
disseminate this information throughout 
the industry. The committee is also plan- 
ning to compile a list of suggestions for 
organizing and carrying out a rural 
youth program. 

















































































































R. G. Ety 


Chairman of the 


Industrial 
Power and Heating Section— 
Assistant Manager, Power Sales, 


Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co. 
INDUSTRIAL POWER AND 


HEATING SECTION 

The Industrial Power and Heating 
Section with R. G. Ety of Public Ser- 
vice Electric and Gas Company, New- 
ark, N. J., serving as chairman, is com- 
posed of three main committees and sev- 
eral subcommittees. 

While the individual committees op- 
erate within specified fields of activities, 
the section meets as a whole so that the 
combined knowledge and experience of 
all the committee members may be em- 
ployed in solving the major problems 
facing industrial power and _ heating 
sales engineers. 


Competitive Service Committee 

The Competitive Service Committee 
under Chairman G. S. Younc of Kan- 
sas City Power and Light Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., will collect, correlate 
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tas 


GLENN S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Competitive 
Service Committee — Manager, 
Power & Lighting Sales, Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. 


and distribute for the benefit of the elec- 
tric power industry, current factual data 
and information on (1) sources of com- 
petitive power supply, (2) methods used 
to meet and overcome such competition, 
(3) changes in processing procedure af- 
fecting heat balance in certain types of 
industries. 

The committee will also seek to de- 
termine the basic factors that affect com- 
petitive power situations, and from a 
study of these, formulate a plan for 
action toward the elimination of such 
factors at their source. 


General Power and Heating Committee 


The General Power and Heating 
Committee, headed by Chairman Max- 
WELL Co te, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has planned sev- 


MaAxwELL COLE 


Chairman of the General Power 
and Heating Committee—Man- 
ager, Market Studies and Ser- 
vice Division, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. 
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eral projects for the four subcommittees 
which are Active 
study of new applications of, and mar- 
kets for, the industrial use of electricity ; 
further study of the expanding field of 
analysis of sales and 
and coordina- 


now functioning. 


electric heating; 
sales promotion methods; 
tion of electric company and appliance 
manufacturer sales promotion programs 
are the most far-reaching and important 
projects. 

Several sections of the Power Sales 
Manual are now being revised. In addi- 
tion, the Electric Heating subcommit- 
tee will sponsor an Industrial Electric 
Heating School to be held March 13-17, 
1950. 

Industrial Lighting Committee 

The Industrial Lighting Committee, 
under the direction of Chairman J. Ma- 
soON GuILLORY, New Orleans Public 





J. M. GuILiory 


Chairman of the Industrial 

Lighting Committee—Manager 

Industrial and Commercial Divi 

sion, New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice Inc. 


New Orleans, La., is 


= 


viewing the industrial | 


Service Inc., re- 


chting materials 


contained in the Planned Lighting Pro- 
gram with the thought of revising some 
of the current material and ng new 
items where advisable. 


Studies will be made of the latest im- 


indu tri ne in- 


provements in g 

7 nieeos , 
stallations. In addition, mem of the 
committee will serve with the American 
Stand irds Association in the study of 

; er: : ane ; a 
standards for industrial protective light- 


ing. Also on the committee’s agenda for 
this year is 


portunities for better industrial lighting 


a study of the market op- 


complete with case histories illustrating 


beneficial results. 
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H. A. Stroup 


Chairman of the Residential Sec- 
tion—Promotion Manager, Mo- 
nongahela Power Co. 


RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


The Residential Section under the di- 
rection of Chairman H. A. Stroup of 
Monongahela Power Company, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., is aiming its efforts to- 
ward intensified promotion in the basic 
electric market, the home: The six com- 
mittees in this section are now prepar- 
ing promotional programs, surveys, mar- 
ket studies and sales tools to assist elec- 
tric companies in expanding the use of 
electricity in the home. The section is 
also preparing a booklet stressing the ad- 
vantages of living electrically. 


Dealer Coordination Committee 


The Dealer Coordination Committee 
with T. L. Lossy of the Northern States 
Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
serving as chairman, will develop and 
distribute releases to electric companies 
describing the promotion of the electric 





es ie 


LosBy 


Chairman of the Dealer Coordi- 

nation Committee—Dealer Sales 

Promotion Dept., Northern States 
Power Co. 


October, 1949 


range, water heater, roaster, electric 
blanket, freezers, home laundry equip. 
ment, television sets, wall lamps and 
light bulbs. The committee will also 
undertake a study of available sales 
training materials and how they can 
best be used. 

The committee is studying a program 
designed to gain dealer confidence in 
electric company promotional cam- 
paigns. The committee also proposes to 
investigate and report on a program of 
educational movies for children aimed at 
developing an increased market for elec- 
trical appliances. 


Electric Kitchen and Laundry Committee 

The efforts of the Electric Kitchen 
and Laundry Committee, headed by 
T. O. McQuiston of the Duquesne 
Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 





T. O. McQuIstTon 


Chairman of the Electric Kitchen 

and Laundry Committee—Man- 

ager of Residential Sales, Du- 
quesne Light Co. 


be directed toward the expansion of the 
highly successful All-Electric Kitchen 
Program which introduced _ last 
spring. In answer to requests from the 
field, the committee is preparing a sec: 
ond Plan Book and new material which 
will enable the companies to expand 
their programs and increase their ef 
fectiveness. Plans are also being con- 
sidered to unite the entire electric indus 
try again in sponsoring an E-Day (Elec: 
tric Day). 


was 


Electric Water Heating Committee 


The Electric Water Heating Com: 
mittee, with J. R. Broperick of Centra 


Illinois Public Service Company, M« 
rion, Ill., as chairman, is reviewing the 
possibilities for the preparation of sale 
promotional materials for use by electri 
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companies, dealers and all others inter- 
ested in furthering the sales of electric 
water heaters. The committee will co- 
operate also with the Market Develop- 
ment and Commercial Water Heating 
Committees in the preparation of a 
water heating questionnaire. 

The committee will continue to rec- 
ommend standardization of manufac- 
turing, plumbing and building codes and 
rates as they affect water heater sales. 
Also on the agenda is the continued 
study of problems with regard to sys- 
tem diversity and loading on substations 
and transmission systems in connection 
with the demands of water heaters. This 
work is a cooperative study to be carried 
on with the assistance of EEI Engi- 
neering Division’s ‘Transmission 
Distribution Committee. 


and 


J. R. Bropgerick 


Chairman of the Electric Water 
Heating Committee—C entral 
Illinois Public Service Co. 


Home Service Committee 

The Home Service Committee under 
the leadership of Mrs. Mariquita Dy- 
GERT of The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich., plans to conduct a sur- 
vey of electric company home service 
departments in order to obtain infor- 
mation concerning policies, procedures 
and evaluation of such work. The com- 
mittee plans to present the findings at 
the EEI Sales Conference in April, 
1950. In addition the committee will 
continue to disseminate information in 
the Home Service field by means of the 
Home Service Exchange Bulletin and 


| through regional conferences of home 


service directors. 

Several new booklets and leaflets are 
now being prepared on electric ranges 
and roasters, plus an outline of ac- 
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Mrs. Mariqguita DycEert 


Chairman of the Home Service 


Committee — Supervisor, Home 
Service Division, The Detroit 
Edison Co. 


ceptable methods generally used in giv- 
ing public appliance demonstrations. 


Residential Lighting Committee 


The Residential Lighting Committee, 
headed by F. E. CHENEY of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is planning a complete study of all 
aspects of proposed residential lighting 
activities as part of a campaign to stim- 
ulate the Certified Lamp Manufactur- 
ers’ Program. The committee then pro- 
poses to direct its efforts toward stimu- 
lating the program first, by outlining the 
proposed electric company activities as 
shown in the study and, secondly, by 
recommending a_ special broadened 
CLM Lighting Activity. 

The committee will also continue to 


cooperate in the promotion of the 





F. E. CHENEY 


Chairman of the Residential 

Lighting Committee—Manager, 

Appliance Division, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. 
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Planned Lighting Program and assist 
in the development of new residential 
lighting materials as they are required. 


Television Committee 


The Television Committee under the 
supervision of Chairman Frank C. 
Pesveyc of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Newark, N. J., is plan- 
ning to conduct several studies in order 
to make available to the industry much 
needed information concerning the rap- 
idly expanding television field. A study 
of the increased kwhr usage of the grow- 
ing numbers of home television receiv- 
ers has been proposed. A printed folder 
is also planned containing suggestions 
on proper lighting while viewing tele- 
vision. 





FrANK C. PESvEYc 


Chairman of the Television 

Committee — S$ ales Promotion 

Manager, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co. 


The committee also plans to issue at 
intervals a news letter that contains 
items of interest on television. Also un- 
der consideration is the preparation of 
a motion picture demonstrating the his- 
toric major inventions of Thomas A. 
Edison suitable for showing on tele- 
vision and before local school, service 
and civic groups. 


SALES PERSONNEL AND 
TRAINING COMMITTEE 

The Sales Personnel and Training 
Committee, headed by Chairman E. O. 
Georce of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., will direct most 
of its activities toward sales training 
aids. Because of the changing require- 
ments for training salesmen, the develop- 
ment of new products and the creation 
of new teaching techniques, the commit- 
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tee will give immediate consideration to 
the revision of certain parts of the EEI 
Sales Training Course. 

Also under consideration is the possi- 
bility of making available to local deal- 
ers, via television, the EEI Sales Train- 
ing materials. The committee has ar- 
ranged to obtain the opinions of the 
local dealers and television operators on 
the practicability of such a program. 


WIRING AND SPECIFICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
The Wiring and Specifications Com- 
mittee under the supervision of Chair- 
man F. E. Davis of The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, Jackson, 


Mich., will attempt to encourage the 
manufacturers of circuit breakers to set 
up a coordinated program to promote 
the use of circuit breakers in place of 
fuses in building wiring. 


E. O. GEoRGE 


Chairman of the Sales Personnel 

and Training Committee — As- 

sistant Commercial Manager, 
The Detroit Edison Co. 


Two new sections of the Appliance 
Wiring Manual are planned for the 
coming year. One will cover the meth- 
ods to be used for the electrical installa- 
tion of laundry equipment of various 
kinds, while the second will deal with 
the wiring methods to be used for the 
installation of electric ranges. 

A booklet covering the important ad- 
vantages of three-wire branch circuits, 
and another which is intended to be used 
as a guide in compilation of service rule 
books for individual companies, are also 
being considered. Promotion of the wide- 
spread use of the National Electrical 
Code is another part of the activities 
planned by the committee for the com- 
ing year. 
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F. E. Davis 


Chairman of the Wiring and 

Specifications Committee—Mete! 

Engineer, The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp. 


National Promotion Committee 
Planned Lighting Program 

The newly organized National Pro- 

the Planned 

Lighting Program is headed by Chair- 

man J. S$. SCHUCHERT of the Duquesne 

Light Company. 


motion Committee for 


The committee will 
serve as an active clearing house for 
Planned Lighting 
tional and educational ideas used in all 
markets by the various branches of the 


successful promo- 


electrical industry, including manufac- 
turers, distributors, contractors, dealers 
and electric companies. In order to as- 
sure nationwide coverage, the committee 
has been organized on a regional basis, 
with each section of the country being 
represented by a leading figure in light- 
ing promotion. 

The committee has produced and dis- 
tributed a 32-page booklet, ‘“The Facts 


JosepH S. SCHUCHERT 


Chairman of the National Pro- 

motion Committee, Planned 

Lighting Program—Manager of 

Commercial Sales, Duquesne 
Light Co. 


BULLETIN 


October, } 


of Light,” which illustrates many py, 
motional campaigns carried out sucegg 
fully with Planned Lighting material 
The booklet also outlines the entire groy 
of Planned Lighting Sales Aids whi 
will be available in 1949-1950. 


Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 


The Better Light-Better Sight }j 
oldest cooperative education 
agency in the electrical industry, is wy 
der the direction of Chairman Razp 
P. WaGNER of the New York Power 
Light Corporation. Two committe 
are now functioning within the Bure 


reau, 


organization: One, the Commercial a 
Industrial Education Committee, } 
J. S. ScHucuert of the Duquesne Ligh 
chairman, while ¢ 
Home Lighting Committee is headed} 


Company as _ its 


RaLtpH P. WAGNER 


Chairman of the Better Light- 

Better Sight Bureau—Commer- 

mercial Manager, New York 
Power & Light Corp. 


J. M. SrepMaAn of the Pennsylvan 
Power & Light Company. 

The two committees constantly fi 
low the activities of electric utility cog 
panies in the lighting educational fed 
analyzing the need for materials whi 
would help to expand and intensify 
programs, and then producing thé 
items and distributing them to the el 
tric companies. 

The Bureau has recently released 
Kodachrome sound-slide film, “Edu 
ing in a Truer Light,” which stresses i 
need for proper lighting in the schot 
Also, as a follow-up to the success 
elementary school program on the 4 
lationship of light and sight, the Bu 
is preparing a similar program whi 
is intended primarily for science clas 
in junior and senior high schools. 
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Prospects in Industrial Application 


of Atomic Energy 


By Philip Sporn 


President, American Gas and Electric Service Corporation and chairman of the 
Ad Hoc advisory committee to recommend ways to establish committee cooperation 
between electric power industry and the atomic energy commission 


An address presented before the Annual Convention of the National Coal Association, 


INCE the first application of nu- 
clear fission was used to destroy 
Hiroshima, speculation as to what 
that event might mean to man has gone 
through the whole gamut of opinion, 


Wirom overexhilarated enthusiasm to dis- 


spirited pessimism. Mr. Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, expresses the belief—typical 
fof a great many others—that atomic en- 
lergy permits man, for the first time, “to 
emancipate himself economically.” In 
this view, the atom will make available 
‘resources enough and power enough for 


mill.” Kapitza, the great Russian physi- 


cist, has said that atomic energy will 
mot become a factor in peacetime applica- 
tion for 50 to 100 years. But he is def- 


initely in the minority. 


Effects of Atomic Power on Industry 


| Only three months ago the Harvard 
Business Review published a study which 
Dfers not only conjectures but also goes 
so far as to draw conclusions about the 
fects which atomic power may be ex- 
pected to have on such specific indus- 
ities as aluminum, iron and steel, rail 
Tansportation, manufacture of caustic 
oda, phosphate fertilizer, cement and 
brick, and flat glass. 
| The findings in the Harvard Business 
Review were not only extremely sketchy 
hut the author of that article was most 
areful to stress their tentative character. 
he significance of this disclaimer can 
¢more fully appreciated when you con- 
ider the nature of the assumptions on 
hich the entire study is based. First, it 
Ktimates cost of electric energy gener- 
ted by atomic power, at 4 to 4.5 mills 
tt kilowatthour minimum and 6.5 to 
13 mills as an intermediate range. 
hese figures, in turn, are based upon 
sumptions of costs of a nuclear power 
ant of $140 per kilowatt as a minimum 
d $230 as an intermediate estimate. 
ince almost no facts are available from 
fhich to determine with any degree of 
curacy what the cost of such a power 
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plant will be, it is obvious that the foun- 
dation of the Harvard Business Review 
discussion is not very solid. 

The earliest published statement on 
the cost of nuclear power appeared late 
in 1946 in a report by Dr. C. H. 
Thomas of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. That report put the cost of a 75,- 
000 kilowatt plant at $25 million—$333 
per kilowatt. 


“A Megabuck Per Megawatt” 


In March of this year Dr. Lawrence 
Hafstad, who had just taken office as 
Director of the Division of Reactor De- 
velopment of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, said that “all of the big” re- 
actors “run into lots of money.” Dr. 
Hafstad seemed to think that the rough 
formula then in vogue around the Com- 
mission—‘‘a megabuck per megawatt”— 
was about right. 

Here, then, are responsible people 
using estimates which run all the way 
from $140 to $1,000 per kilowatt—a 
7 to 1 range. For my own part I am not 
certain that even this range covers the 
outer limits on either the upper or the 
lower side. As a matter of fact, we do 
not know the sensible limits; estimates 
must be largely guesswork because we 
lack the essential facts for accurate engi- 
neering judgment. 

Does this mean that we cannot arrive 
at a useful evaluation of the situation? 
Well, not quite. One thing is certain: 
If some day the guess at the lower limit 
is realized or bettered, then atomic power 
will have great social and economic sig- 
nificance. Even if we can’t get the cost 
down to or near the lower limit, it can 
still have significance in places remote 
from economical sources of fuel or hydro. 
On the other hand, if costs should stay 
near or above the very high guesses, then 
atomic power is unlikely to have signifi- 
cance except for such applications as mili- 
tary craft where cost can be disregarded. 

We know the general classes of engi- 
neering questions which will have to be 


answered before these cost imponderables 
can be resolved. We have been told a 
good deal in a general way about what 
is being done to get the answers. This 
knowledge and the various official pre- 
dictions about the rate of development en- 
able us to draw some fairly reliable con- 
clusions about the probable timetable for 
atomic power. We cannot make very 
useful cost estimates now. We can tell 
now approximately when useful cost esti- 
mates will become possible. 

All of this when put together in the 
perspective of our common knowledge 
about conventional power generation and 
utilization will make it possible for us 
to do considerably better than see the 
future through a mist of wonder, doubt, 
and dream. 


Material As Fuels 


and plutonium, insofar 
as they have any future industrial appli- 
cation will be used as fuels. This is most 
important. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, although it is perhaps possible to 
conceive such a phenomenon, there is no 
known basis for believing that direct con- 
version of fissionable material into elec- 
tric energy can be attained. Instead, we 
will burn uranium or we will burn plu- 
tonium; only we will burn them with 
neutrons. 


Fissionable 


Uranium 235 


Let’s follow up this highly over-simpli- 
fied view of the process. Coal which you 
produce, we burn in our power plants 
by pulverizing it and mixing it with air, 
which supplies the oxygen. We burn this 
coal and in doing so, carry out a molecu- 
lar chain reaction. We end up with hot 
gases and with ash. The hot gases are 
used to transfer their heat to water or 
steam inside the boiler, and this keeps the 
boiler tubes from burning up. The water 
or the steam in the boiler might be 
termed coolants. 

Now, as the steam reaches the proper 
temperature — and in a modern boiler 
that might be anywhere from 950 to 
1050F—it is used to drive a turbine. 
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Eventually the cooled hot gases are dis- 
charged through a stack. The machine 
in which we release this energy is called 
a boiler, and the machine in which, after 
several intermediate heat transfers, we 
convert it into electrical energy is called 
a turbogenerator. And the modern com- 
bination of boiler and turbine, operating 
at high pressures and high temperatures, 
is a most magnificent, intricate and beau- 
tifully performing piece of plant. 


Nuclear Reactors 


As I have already indicated, if uran- 
ium or plutonium are to be used in in- 
dustry, it will also have to be as fuels 
and they will be burned by supplying 
them with neutrons. The products of the 
combustion will be heat and hot gases. 
The heat will be absorbed and the gases 
will be cooled by a coolant. The coolant, 
in turn, will be used either to generate 
steam to drive a steam turbine, or to heat 
a gas to drive a gas turbine. The cooled 
gases will be discharged through a stack 
to the atmosphere. The by-product of 
the burning of the uranium or plutonium 
will be an ash consisting of fission frag- 
ments. The machine in which all this 
is going to be carried on is known as a 
nuclear reactor. It is called that because 
it is the means by which the energy in 
the atomic nucleus is released through 
the process of fission. 

The ash which we end up with in a 
pulverized fuel boiler presents a prob- 
lem, but it is a problem which we know 
how to deal with effectively and econom- 
ically. The ash developed in a nuclear 
reactor is highly radioactive and presents 
problems of infinite complexity and haz- 
ard for which satisfactory solutions are 
not yet known. The ash in a coal-fired 
boiler is by comparison a minor matter. 

The gases discharged from the stack 
of a coal-fired boiler present difficulties 
but, again, these difficulties are simple 
in comparison with the problem of the 
radioactive gases emitted from a nuclear 
reactor. 


Steam Turbine Efficiency 


In the last twenty years we have ma- 
terially improved the efficiency of the 
steam turbine cycle. We have raised 
pressures from about 1200 to present 
levels of 2100 to 2400 Ib. per sq. in. We 
have made notable progress in raising 
temperatures, bringing them up from 
about 750 to 1050F. But it has taken 
us two decades to do it. One fact will 
give you an idea of the intricacy of this 
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“conventional” steam turbogenerator: 
the modern boiler and turbine alone re- 
quire some 27 different kinds of steel 
specifications, each particular kind tail- 
ored specifically to perform a particular 
part of the job. 

The structural materials for a modern 
boiler producing steam at a temperature, 
now not higher than 1050F, are clearly 
defined and are reasonably available. No 
one, however, can tell as yet just what 
materials are needed or available to meet 
the peculiar requirements of a nuclear 
reactor. The material must have rea- 
sonably low neutron absorption—so as 
not to “quench” the fire. At the same 
time it must be able to stand up under 
untried conditions of temperature and 
rates of heat transfer. And it must re- 
sist essential changes despite bombard- 
ment of neutrons, gamma rays, beta rays 
and other products of the fission process 
which the nuclear reactor is designed to 
propagate. 


“Breeder” 

I have described a rough and superfi- 
cial parallelism between the steam-turbo- 
generator and the reactor. In the case of 
the reactor, however, the problems which 
are yet to be solved impress me as very 
much more difficult than the by no means 
inconsiderable difficulties which beset the 
development of our modern steam gener- 
ating plants. In connection with reactors 
there is also a special complication. A 
most vital factor in economics of nuclear 
power generation is the “breeder.” 
Breeding is the process—theoretically at- 
tainable, actually still to be demonstrated 
—by which there is produced more fis- 
sionable material than is consumed in the 
operation of the reactor. The major ob- 
stacles standing in the way of developing 
breeder reactors are of an engineering 
nature and are concerned with basic con- 
flicting requirements for high neutron 
economy and high power output for a 
given material investment. There are 
also acute chemical engineering problems 
associated with the treatment of partly 
depleted fuel. These are problems which 
confront the development of ali reactors 
—except that for breeders they are even 
more difficult. 

But there is one caution that we must 
always keep in mind: however perplex- 
ing the problems of the nuclear reactor 
may seem, the hindsight of 1969 may 
well disclose to us that they were in fact 
simpler than they now appear. 

What, you will ask at this point, is 
being done to solve these problems which 


Reactors 
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must be disposed of as a prelude toam =" 
industrial application of atomic energy / 
Examined from a cost  standpoij ; 

alone, the effort which is being maj 
shows up as formidable: in the fisg The 
year 1948 obligations amounting to sg? P% 
million were entered into by the Atonge™ 
Energy Commission on account of ju" la 
reactor development program. The cqg™ 
actor 





responding obligations for the fiscal y¢ 
1949 are expected to reach a figure 
$61 million, and some weeks ago { 
Congress authorized something o 
$100 million for the fiscal year 1950, 
total of well over $200 million will hg 
been committed for the three years 19 
to 1950 alone. 
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AEC Reactor Program 
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Thus, following an initial period 
d co 


some hesitation and seeming confusi 
the Atomic Energy Commission has nt 
embarked on a carefully thought outp 
gram of reactor development. But, 
you will shortly note, the reactors whi 
are to be constructed under this prog 
are all designed for experimental p 
poses only. None of them is intended 
be capable of supplying power to d 
an aeroplane or a ship, or the power 
light a city. Reactors other than t 
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tainable. But if that goal is ever to 
attained, these experimental projects 
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the necessary point of beginning. uctior 
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Broad, Ambitious Development Prograhlorin 
The program of development now @ace 0 
der way is ambitious and broad. As(graphit 
scribed during recent months by leadgphosph 
officials of the Atomic Energy Commteel. 
sion, it consists of four reactors: erized 
1. An experimental reactor, intenge ¥° 
igure 





to give information on the beha 
of materials so that larger and m 
powerful special purpose react 
may ultimately be built. 

. A land-based prototype of 4 
actor to be used in propelling n 
vessels. It will be designed sp4 
cally and solely for the purpos 
producing large amounts of 
under conditions which will peq 
conversion to propulsive power, 
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3. A single-purpose experimental 
actor, designed specifically to { 
information about the _ bree 
process. 

4. Finally, the Knolls Atomic Pa 

Laboratory Reactor. ‘This r 

is intended to produce a really 
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nificant amount of electric power. 
At the same time, it is hoped that 
it will be able to demonstrate at 
least partial success in breeding. 
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ei ; ; 
| a é. The program, then, is designed, first 
Q 


ting to§ » provide for research in relation to 
the Aton naterials. As I have already indicated, 
ur lack of knowledge of materials and 
haterial properties is a serious limiting 
.ctor in the development of power re- 
tors. This program is designed to re- 
nove that limitation. It is designed also 
attack the “breeder” problem. And 
t the same time it is designed to take 
he first steps of producing a significant 
ount of electric power, although at 
that cost no one can as yet foretell. 
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a Industrial Consequences 


Here then is an energetic, well planned 
d coordinated effort—with over $200 
illion already appropriated to it—to 
olve the technological problems which 
tand in the way of industrial applica- 
ion of atomic energy. With an effort of 
at magnitude in progress it becomes 
specially relevant to consider some of 
e industrial consequences in the event 
e program of research and develop- 
ent should be rewarded with a mea- 
re of success. 
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In the event that cheaper electric 
ower can be achieved through the use of 
tomic energy, several industries might 
ell be stimulated. Examples are: re- 
uction of magnesium and aluminum, 
ening of copper, production of cement, 
hlorine and caustic soda, electric fur- 
hace operations like the production of 
raphite, carborundum, calcium carbide, 
hosphoric acid, ferroalloys and electric 
teel. All these operations are charac- 
erized by a high figure of kilowatthours 
ber week per worker and a relatively low 
ngure of wages per kilowatthour used. 
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To put it another way, power costs 
these industries represent a substan- 
jal percentage of total cost—as con- 
tasted with a relatively minor percen- 
age in most industries—so that any ap- 
reciable reduction in power costs will 
materially reduce cost of product. The 
esultant application or use is bound to 
be stimulated. 
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ange of kilowatthours per week per 
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5900 in the case of ferroalloys, and 9200 


n the case of phosphoric acid. In these 
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same industries we have a range of work- 
ers’ wages per kilowatthours used from 
a high of 3 cents per kilowatthour, in the 
case of cement, to a low of 0.7 mills, in 
the case of ferroalloys and phosphoric 
acid. Contrast that with figures of ap- 
proximately 50 kilowatthours per week 
per worker and $1.10 of wages per kilo- 
watthour used for such industries as elec- 
trical machinery, machine shop opera- 
tions, and furniture manufacture. 


The industries then that could benefit 
most from any appreciable reductions in 
the cost of electric energy are these which 
involve operations with high electrical 
energy consumption per worker em- 
ployed. The displacement of other forms 
of energy by atomic energy in such indus- 
tries will be indirect—atomic fuel will 
displace coal, or gas, or oil in new plants, 
or in rebuilt old plants; or white coal in 
hydro plants that might otherwise be 
built. Some new electric processes might 
also be developed if atomic power is 
cheap enough: electric melting of gen- 
eral-purpose glass, for example; or di- 
rect reduction of iron by electric proc- 
esses; certain kiln operations might be 
electrified. 





Major Economic Factors 


Whether or not atomic power will 
stimulate these existing processes or en- 
courage the development of such new 
ones will depend on cost. Now what are 
the major economic factors in a nuclear 
reactor as an electric power producer? 
You will recall that in a nuclear reactor, 
we burn uranium or plutonium with neu- 
trons, and I am going to assume that 
“breeding” has been successfully devel- 
oped. When that has been accomplished, 
one pound of ordinary uranium will be 
able to do the work of 1500 tons of 
13,000-Btu-per-lb coal. Under these con- 
ditions, the direct fuel cost will approach 
the cost of white coal—almost zero. 

If the cost of generating power were 
dependent only on the price of fuel, here 
would be a power Utopia, indeed. But 
the processing of the fuel will involve 
elaborate and therefore relatively expen- 
sive chemical operations. And so, the 
capital costs of the chemical plant, the 
nuclear reactor and the steam and elec- 
trical portions of the complete atomic 
power plant are bound to be the domi- 
nant portions of the cost of electrical 
energy at the point of generation. 

Let us take a look at the cost of power 
at the switchboard of a coal-fired mod- 
ern steam electric plant. Again I shall 
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have to risk possible misinterpretation, 
and simplify. 

If you start out with a modern steam 
plant burning pulverized coal, the range 
in capital costs is perhaps $150 to $200 
per kilowatt. The range in fuel costs 
lies, say, between 10 cents and 40 cents 
per million Btu. The practical range in 
intensity of use probably lies between 50 
and 68.5 per cent plant factor (500 
hours’ use of capacity per month). Un- 
der these conditions, and using a value 
for cost of money of 6 per cent, and 
allowing for depreciation and local and 
federal taxes, the range in total costs of 
energy at the switchboard is between 5.5 
and 12.0 mills—a range of 2.2 to 1. 


Range of Nuclear Plant Costs 


For the nuclear plant, using the range 
of capital costs discussed at the beginning 
of this talk—$140 to $1,000 per kilowatt 
—the range in fixed costs of plant, using 
the same cost of money, but a higher 
depreciation rate, because of the more 
rapid obsolescence always present in a 
new technology, and the same taxes, 
would be between 3.9 and 38 mills—a 
range of almost 10 to 1. This wide 
range of estimates can’t be narrowed 
until the present reactor program de- 
velops the data we must have for more 
informed engineering estimates. The to- 
tal cost of electric energy at the switch- 
board will have to include some operat- 
ing and maintenance costs and some value 
for cost of fuel. At best, it may be sub- 
stantially zero. But the actual costs of 
fuel can likewise not be estimated with 
any accuracy until the breeding phase of 
the present reactor program is more fully 
developed. 


Two Unknown Factors 


These two unknown factors constitute 
the principal barrier to any sound engi- 
neering appraisal of the economics of 
nuclear fuel utilization: lack of engineer- 
ing knowledge on many phases of reactor 
design, construction and operation— 
which makes it impossible to estimate 
the capital costs of a reactor plant; and 
lack of knowledge and practicability of 
breeding—which makes it impossible to 
estimate the fuel costs. 

What course ought the coal industry 
to follow in this situation? As an out- 
sider, I would not be so bold as to at- 
tempt an answer to that question but 
perhaps I can offer an analysis of the 
problem without appearing rash. 


One way of looking at it is this: If 
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nuclear power has such an array of 
formidable technical hurdles to take and 


if costs are so uncertain, why worry, 
why not forget about the entire atomic 
business—at least for some time to come? 
I don’t believe, however, that any re- 
sponsible person in the coal industry will 
forget about atomic energy, if for no 
other reason than that the search for 
peacetime application is being pressed so 
aggressively and will continue to be. 


A Pandora’s Box 


We have here a Pandora’s box. 1 am 
sure you all recall the Promethean fable 
in which Pandora, the first woman made 
by the gods, having opened the box con- 
taining all the human ills then known, 
couldn’t close it before this multitude of 
plagues escaped. But there remained one 
thing at the bottom of the box and that 
was Hope. So also with nuclear energy. 
When the energy of the nucleus was re- 
leased, it, too, brought with it a host of 
plagues—certainly no cities in the world 
were ever more plagued than were Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. But it, too, left be- 
hind it Hope—in fact, a number of 
hopes—and among these the hope of a 
more universally available, more easily 
portable and more economical energy for 
the use of man. The search for it is 
bound to go on. 

Then, is the reverse course the right 
one? If the coal industry has to seriously 
consider the possibility of atomic energy, 
how it is to handle the problems of ex- 
pansion, 
building of new organizations? Should 


acquisition of new reserves, 
it consider giving up and preparing for 
the inevitable? Can that be the right 
course? 


Expansion in Fuel Burning Plant 
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economical devices has been reckoned 
with; but it has had no retarding effect 
on expansion plans based on the most 
modern technology possible today. 


Future For Nuclear Fuel 

There appears to be every reason for 
belief that some day nuclear fuel will be 
burned in industry. But how long will 
it take before that actually comes about? 
Here you need to clearly distinguish be- 
tween different possible uses. There may 
be, on the one hand, some limited or spe- 
cial application, such as propulsion of 
naval vessels, or utilization in areas re- 
mote from an economical supply of coal 
or oil. Or there may be broad applica- 
tions in industry, with nuclear fuel as a 
direct competitor of present standard 
fuels — particularly oil and coal. But 
even on this qualified basis, the answer 
to this question is obviously tied up with 
the reactor development program under 
way. Let’s see what some of those closely 
associated with the effort say. 

A little over a year ago the A.E.C.’s 
General Advisory Committee, which in- 
cludes such figures as Conant, Oppen- 
heimer, Fermi and Rabi, had this to say: 

“If unfavorable assumptions are made 
and the technical 
that 


about’ the cost of uranium 


practicability of breeding, the result is 


atomic power would not compete with coal 
power in the United States except in regions 
where the cost of transportation of the fuel 
from the mine is the determining factor, or 
under other special conditions where the small 
bulk and weight of the uranium fuel are par- 
ticularly valuable. On the other hand, if fav- 


orable assumptions are made about the cost 
of uranium and the technical practicability of 
breeding, the ultimate capacity may become 
comparable to and even larger than the pres 
ent coal industry and will operate at a lower 
cost, at least as far as fuel expenditure is con- 
cerned. At the present time, sufficient knowl- 


Atomic Energy Commission, in a speed 
before the American Academy of Ary 
and Sciences: 


“The present reactor development prograp 


should tell us whether it is technically feasibj.E 


in a small-scaie plant to produce electric; 
energy from a nuclear reactor. If the resul 
are favorable, it will then be possible to de. 
sign a larger scale reactor for the developmen 
of electrical energy and in the course of thi 
development it should become clear whethe, 
this possibility is economically feasible. Withiy 
eight to ten years such a unit should be in op 
eration. But for nuclear energy to have am 
significant impact upon the country as a sourey 
of electrical energy would take much longer 
even granting economic feasibility. 

“In view of the meagerness of definite jp: 
formation 






about the long-range future of 
nuclear reactors, I suppose that each of us i 
eligible to some opinion. My own feeling i 
that the possibilities for benefit to man fron 
this development of atomic energy are ven 
great.” 


“Not Around the Corner” 
And in July appearing before the Con! 
gressional Joint Committee, Dr. Enric 


Fermi, who played such an importan} 


role in the wartime development of thi 
atomic bomb, replied to a question as ti 
whether atomic energy was around th 
corner: 

“The thing is not around the corner. Som 
limited experimental application may be pow 
sible not far in the future. Perhaps som 
naval applications may come forth in the n 
too distant future, but if by ‘competitive’ powe! 
you mean something that could be compara 
to coal or oil, I believe that production of sud 
huge amounts of power, if they ever will b 
produced are certainly very far in the future 

“On the other hand, perhaps, one should ne 
take necessarily a too pessimistic view abou 
this situation either. There are basic possi 
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strike the right note between optimism ane 


pessimism. 
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edge does not exist to make a definite choice “You see. we talk of arterial 
. . , a matter certainly ¢ 
Perhaps the course which the electric : BF Ge sy cae as 7 “Bithe ele 

between these two alternative possibilities. It 15 or 20 years. Now, who is the prophet wh 


power industry has followed will be il- 
luminating. Beginning in 1947 the in- 
dustry started on a five-year $9 billion 


should be pointed out that, in either case, the can see things at that distance? Atomic pow! eal 
the co 
stor 19 
B10 per 


“I believe that it would be a great disserfis reas 


. " . aor > eT 9 ra]} > . . cad 
cost of a nuclear-fuel power plant will be may ultimately develop not into a competitiot 


substantially greater than that of acoal-burn- put rather. in supplementation of conver 


expansion program of its facilities, un- ing plant of similar capacity.” tional fuels. 
precedented in its history, or for that 
matter in the history of any other indus- 
try in this country. In the three-year 
period 1949-1951 alone, some 18,125,- 
000 kw of new generating capacity will 
be completed and 15,045,000 of that— 
83 per cent—is fuel-burning capacity, 
most of that coal. 


Then the Committee volunteered the 
vice to engender unjustifiable hopes—I beBicarrjec 
lieve that it is very desirable that the publi nation 
imately 
Bpansio 
Bin 19 
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following as to a timetable: 


“Even on the assumption of a most favor- paiey : { 
: ‘ should stop thinking that atomic power } 
able and rapid technical development along F 

: ; ; around the corner, because if they do so the 
these lines, a word of caution is needed as to 


are in for a disillusionment, and the publi 


the time scale. We do not see how it would 


be possible under the most favorable circum- eh a cae ee ee a comatily 
a reasonable perspective of the program. 

“If atomic power will develop at all intodments. 
be cor 
only in a very many years. That is very cleaE expan: 
to me. per ce 


tion a 


stances to have any considerable portion of 
the present power supply of the world re- 


very important industrial fact, it will do® 


In working out that program, larger placed by nuclear fuel before the expiration of 


units, higher pressures, higher tempera- 20 years.” 
tures and new records for efficiency will 
be established. The possibility that nu- 


clear reactors will become practical and 


Some months later this projection was 
further amplified by Dr. Robert F. 
Bacher, then a member of the U. S. 


“There might be some interesting spotty a? 
plications to this or that field to which th 


(Continued on page 378) 
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The Critical Years Ahead 


By H. P. Liversidge 


Chairman of the Board, Philadelphia Electric Company 


An address before the Forty-second Annual Meeting and Industry Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Philadelphia, Pa., September 20, 1949 


HE achievements of the Pennsyl- 

vania Electric Association in be- 

half of the electric utility industry 
luring the two years since it last con- 
ned here have been noteworthy in 
many respects. Nevertheless, this is not 
he time for the electric light and power 
ompanies to rest on their laurels, but to 
orge ahead. The utility industry is sec- 
md to none in its contributions to in- 
Kustrial progress and the welfare of our 
eople. Its labor relations, by and large, 
have not been marked by the disastrous 
onficts which have so crippled many 
ther vital industries, with the conse- 
Ruent disruption of the economy of the 
Kommunities in which they are located. 
It would be a gross mistake if the As- 
ociation were to become complacent at 
this crucial point in the history of the 
Rlectric light and power industry, and 
Ht, therefore, is doubly necessary that the 
Association to have 
ithe active support of its membership, but 


not only continue 
hat its members in turn enlist public 
Rupport of the industry’s endeavors to 
phold the American Way of doing 
Mbusiness. I believe all of you will agree 
important that  busi- 
tax-paying utilities —a 
symbol of our private enterprise system 
r—enjoy the confidence of the public in 


is increasingly 
mess-managed, 


severy strata of society. 


Continued Stability Expected 
Present business trends indicate that 
fthe electric utilities will continue to en- 
joy a marked degree of stability during 
mhe coming year. The production gain 
Hor 1949 is estimated at approximately 
s10 per cent for the industry, and there 


‘fis reason to expect that this gain will be 
‘Pearried through 1950. During 1949, the 


ation’s utilities will have spent approxi- 


mately $2,300,000,000 for their vast ex- 


ansion and improvement projects, and 


m2 1950 an estimated $2,200,000,000 


wy 


more will be expended on such develop- 


iments. On this basis it may with reason 


ill do 9 
ery cleig 


be concluded that the utility industry’s 
¢xpansion program accounts for about 20 
per cent of the country’s total construc- 
tion activity. 


From a casual observation, therefore, 
it would seem logical that we can look 
forward with every confidence to a con- 
tinuance of growth. 

You may well ask, therefore, why I 
have selected the title “The Critical 
Years Ahead.” Why should this be— 
what is there in our past 
create doubt for the future? 


record to 


Double Power Output Each Decade 

An overall glance at the growth in 
national demand for additional energy 
will show that since 1920 there has been 
an approximate doubling each ten years. 
While we have another year to reach 
the decade 1940-1950, every indication 
points to the same rate of increase or 
better. So we may conclude that it can- 
not be because of lack of expanding 
business, lack of investor support, or lack 
of technical ability to efficiently solve 
the problems arising from greater and 
greater capacities to meet the steadily 
growing demand. 

As I view the situation, none of these 
factors will have any retarding eftect on 
the development of our near future. 
Our problem is not of our making. It 
is by far more grave than anything thus 
far encountered in our little more than 
a half century of growth. It is the in- 
creasing evidence on all sides of us that 
the seeds of Federal ownership which 
started their growth about 1920—have 
today reached such proportions and have 
acquired such support—both inside and 
outside the political arena—that one is 
prompted to ask how soon shall our en- 
tire industry be engulfed. 

Generally speaking one would think 
that any industry which has such a brilli- 
ant record of accomplishment and which 
contributes so much to the overall pros- 
perity of the nation would command uni- 
versal public acceptance. However, we 
in the industry must face the fact that 
this does not appear to be the case. 

The discouraging divergence of public 
opinion regarding utilities, particularly 
during the past decade, has been due in 
large measure to a grand design foisted 
on the people of America by articulate 


spokesmen for statism. Their untiring 
efforts have successfully influenced many 
millions of people into believing that 
government ownership and government 
direction can do a far better job than 
can be done under private ownership. 
It is this insidious form ot benevolent 
despotism that constitutes a grave men- 
ace to the American tradition of free en- 
terprise. 

Just how real this menace is was re- 
emphasized recently when the _ propo- 
nents of public power negotiated further 
inroads into the vital Northwest area 
through a process of condemnation pro- 
ceedings against the Puget Sound Power 
and Light Company. The sale called for 
the purchase of a $16,500,000 part of 
the property, and it is anticipated that 
the advocates of public power will absorb 
the remainder of the $144,000,000 sys- 
tem by the end of the year. 

As you all know this is not an isolated 
case, it has happened before, and it will 
happen again if we fail to heed the warn- 
ing sounded by their president, who, in 
commenting on the transaction, said, “It 
seems there is no effective way to stop 
the onward march of the public power 
forces into the utility field. Sale of this 
property was made under the gun of con- 
demnation proceedings.” 

It is the growth of this doctrine that 
the entire business-managed utility in- 
dustry must contend with if it is not to 
be intimidated, or actually driven out of 
existence. 


A Taxpayer's Problem 
The philosophy of public power fun- 
damentally is a taxpayer’s problem 
which, because of its socialistic charac- 
teristics, is vitally 
American. 


important to every 


The public will learn—too late per- 
haps—that it’s their money that is cre- 
ating this gigantic Federal monopoly. 
their money that is invested 
in the so-called private power industry, 
but with one great difference — the 
money taken from the public in taxes 
is spent not for the resultant benefit 
equally of all taxpayers but is allocated 


True it is 
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to such areas, and for such uses as the 
bureaucrats choose. On the other hand, 
when private capital from the same pub- 
lic is invested—used as the stockholder 
may elect—it contributes its full share 
of taxes besides earning something for 
the owner. 


Public Power Propaganda 

A great many people in every segment 
of society, admittedly, are proponents 
of the public power theory simply be- 
cause they have been beguiled by the 
seemingly altruistic aspects of such proj- 
ects. It is no wonder, for they have been 
misled by a propaganda campaign un- 
rivaled in the history of a traditionally 
free nation. 

Impartial observers estimate that mil- 
lions of dollars of public funds have been 
spent in recent years to sell Americans 
on the idea that the state can do a job 
better, and a cheaper one, than private 
enterprise. Facts will disprove such con- 
tentions. Does a government bureau- 
cracy function more efficiently than a 
business-managed taxpaying enterprise? 
Is the government really doing a job at 
less expense when its overall costs are 
levied on the public in the form of 
taxes? The obvious answer to both ques- 
tions, based on facts, not theories, is 


“ ” 


no. 


Lamentably, in the past decade, the 
government has passed much chameleon- 
like legislation, particularly measures 
concerning soil reclamation projects. It 
is not surprising, then, to find that the 
importance of many of these reclamation 
developments suddenly become subordi- 
nate to their value as hydroelectric 
projects. The duplicity is made appar- 
ent by the flexibility and latitude of so- 
called reclamation bills when they are 
introduced to Congress. 


Political Shell Game 
It is tantamount to a political shell 
game when the principal objective of 
legislation appears to be what it is not. 
Furthermore, it points up the absolute 


for 


clear-cut 


necessity legislative pro- 
posals. 
The unprecedented intervention of 


government into the field of the electric 
utility business far and beyond any point 
that can be justified as necessary to the 
common good. provides a tragic proving 
ground in the contest between the pro- 
ponents of the American concept of pri- 
vate enterprise, and the advocates of 
quasi-socialism. 
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Government regulations are one thing, 
but government dictatorship of any one 
industry clearly portends eventual gov- 
ernment subjugation of all critical indus- 
tries. Surely, there is cause for alarm 
when the pattern is so apparent. The 
whole fabric of woven 
through the gradual deprivation of hu- 
man rights, including that of the individ- 
ual, singly or collectively, to engage in 
business. 

One cannot afford to minimize the 
consequences of government ownership 
and control of the business life of our 
country without jeopardizing the very 


socialism is 


foundation of our governmental system. 
It is the extent of such controls which 
inevitably determines the type of gov- 
ernment under which people live. It 
makes little difference what name it as- 
sumes. It was called National Socialism 
in Germany, and Fascism in Italy. In 
the Soviet Union it is called Commu- 
nism, and they are calling it Socialism 
in England. 

England, as we all know, was the 
country most recently to capitulate to 
the philosophy of state-ownership. The 
nationalization of its mines, transporta- 
tion, health services, and utilities is an 
unhappy reality which few Britons relish 
despite the desperate claims of the so- 
called Labor Government. 


England’s Nationalized Utilities in the Red 

The brief history of the British Elec- 
trical Authority under the Minister of 
Fuel and Power provides a particularly 
revealing example of state ownership in 
action, and should prove an object lesson 
to the public power advocates in this 
country. Although the government took 
over Britain’s electric utilities in April, 
1948, at only 60 to 65 per cent of their 
acknowledged worth, the system, never- 
theless, is already running in the red not- 
withstanding a 20 per cent boost in rates 
effected within three months of govern- 
ment ownership. 

Can it ever be said then that public 
power “pays” when it is the product of 
government financing from funds pro- 
vided by the taxpayers, and its losses are 
systematic program of 
deficit financing, the burden of which 


made up by a 


also falls on the taxpayers. 

For vears, during the early period of 
TVA development, we heard'the popu- 
lar slogan “yardstick” used in describing 
the TVA’s Well, 
even an idiot wouldn't be fooled by that 
so-called 


need for creation. 
unit of measurement today. 
Now, however, we are bombarded with 
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the modernized slogan of “cheap power” Mi of pse 
—and it is cheap—no one can deny this, I knowr 
but cheap only to the people in the are, 





wner 

served—and they aren’t paying what the al 
energy costs. The taxpayers in the rest help s 
of the nation, whether they know it or ff whirlv 
not, whether they like it or not, arf It i 
forced to make up the difference. empha 
which 

Socialism Step by Step power 

We know from the lessons of history erly, | 
that the road to Socialism, and Comm. J profes: 
nism is a step-by-step process. The first Ih identif 


characteristic is usually a well planned fare v 


attack against the most vulnerable in. B vate e1 
dustry. This process is repeated agains: 
other vital industries until, at length, 
the whole economy is subject to th The 
whims of the leaders of a super state fthe ex 
The gradual process of bringing indus. J The s 


try under the yoke of Socialism is re. medic 





flected by England which, between thefp tack. . 
years 1946 and 1948, successively na. ation 
tionalized: the Bank of England, theg others 
coal mining industry, aviation, transpor-§ tion 1 
tation, utilities, insurance, and health danger 
services. Tha 
It is no secret that the exponents oip “"S fa 
Socialism expect America to follow Engh ° St 
land in this process. In fact Britain\—™ the 
Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, as re by pat 
cently as April 15, flatly predicted, “Thy” life, 
United States will follow Britain’s ex-§ U4! 
ample and embrace Socialism.” He added unders 
fuel to the fire again on July 18, wher the 
according to the Associated Press, Mr | before 
Bevin speaking in the House of Con- p does n 
mons said that the United States was “a the - 
much a welfare state as we are, onl ithe sin 
it is in a different form.” ae age 
However critical the years ahead ma - s 
be, and despite Mr. Bevin’s dark pre ned 
dictions about the future of government} sa 
in the United States, I am confident tha fs te 
Americans, in the long run, are not of Rec 
mind to forfeit their heritage of freedom = 
Public Power In Nebraska =~ 

Valley 


Nevertheless, it is a fact, one state lor va 
Nebraska, already is totally supplied bf corpor 
Public Power. Obviously then, it is 00M in the 





so much a question of a threat in th notes 
remote future. The threat is with u On 
and unless the industry faces that fat! D ognize 
now it will have no future, at least MBof any 
future which vaguely resembles a bus§ which 
ness-owned, business-managed operatioo—§ ysed | 

The exponents of public power are mmenergy 
longer voices crying in the wildernesf#fense < 
They are avowed advocates of a grangmand ir 
design which is alien to the Americajmme as 
concept of government. ‘These apostli water 
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of pseudo liberalism, and they are well 
known, are sowing the seeds of state 
ownership, and unless the citizens of 
eery community throughout the land 
help stamp it out, America can reap the 
whirlwind—Socialism. 

It is for that reason that I want to 
emphasize the fact that the situation 
which confronts the electric light and 
power industry should also, and prop- 
ely, be the concern of all industry, all 
professions, all groups which in any way 
identify their personal and business wel- 
fare with the preservation of the pri- 
vate enterprise system of government. 


Danger Signal For All Business 
The threat of nationalization is not 
the exclusive problem of the utilities. 
The steel industry was threatened. The 


F medical profession is currently under at- 


tack. And should any one group fall to 
we may well expect 
others to follow. Government interven- 
tion into the utility field sounds the 
danger signal to all business. 

That is the problem which all Ameri- 
cans face. The utilities alone cannot hope 
to stem the tide. They must be joined 
in the crusade by other industries, and 
by patriotic men and women in all walks 
of life, irrespective of their political per- 
suasions. I am chagrined at the lack of 
understanding, and apathy on the part 


fof the public concerning the vital issues 


before the nation today. My memory 
does not serve to recall any time when 
the need for widespread education on 
the simple, fundamental issues of Ameri- 
canism was so urgent. I believe that 
such education through our schools, and 


bin our homes, is a prime necessity if the 


people of the country are to have a 
proper understanding of what is going 
on in America today. 

Recently a Senate Bill, $.1645 to be 


exact, was brought to my attention. It 


proposes the establishment of a Columbia 
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)Valley Administration which would en- 
}joy various unusual prerogatives not in- 


corporated in similar legislative proposals 


sin the past. For example: paragraph four 


notes that, “the doctrine of beneficial 
consumptive use of water shall be rec- 
ognized, and’”—note this—‘“‘in the event 


Sof any conflict between the purposes for 


which the waters of a region may be 


jused, preference shall be given to atomic 
Benergy requirements for national de- 


fense and to domestic, irrigation, mining, 
and industrial purposes.” It impresses 
me as a rather radical innovation in 
water law because, at the discretion of 
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the Administration’s 3-man, politically 
appointed board of directors, atomic en- 
ergy requirements take precedence over 
drinking water, irrigation and all other 
uses. 


Then too, one reads that—‘‘All mem- 
bers of the Board shall be persons who 
profess a belief in the feasibility and 
wisdom of this Act.” In plain English, 
it means that to be eligible tor appoint- 
ment as a CVA director, an American 
citizen must subscribe to a belief in the 
philosophy of government by govern- 
ment monopoly. The crowning touch 
contained in this proposal, however, lies 
in the fact that the CVA’s 3-man board 
would absolutely control the future sup- 
ply of electricity in the Pacific North- 
west. Under the terms of the Bill, it 
can use its dominant contract powers 
now or hereafter conferred upon it. 

We, in Pennsylvania, have thus far 
been fortunate insofar as government en- 
croachment into our territory is con- 
cerned. A short-sighted observer might 
ask what we have to fear here. To be 
sure we have heard nothing yet about 
a Susquehanna River Authority. But 
can you not imagine what the situation 
here would be now had we not devel- 
oped Holtwood, Conowingo, and Safe 
Harbor? With Conowingo but 75 miles 
from Capitol Hill in Washington, you 
can rest assured a coalition of public 
power minded legislators would long 
since have decided a Susquehanna River 
Authority should be developed near 
Washington where they could keep an 
eye on it. 

Yes, there are ahead of us critical 
years—years that will determine the pat- 
tern for the future. How to stem this 
apparent headlong plunge to statism— 
how to arouse the earnest support of 
every sincere American—how to make 
the present generation join hands with 
those who are face to face with imme- 
diate programs of Federal ownership? 
These questions must be given our ut- 
most attention. Thus we have before us 
a responsibility increasing as time moves 
on. We must act in unison and on the 
national level—we must see to it that 
there is a solidarity of support which 
will lay the true facts before those com- 
mittees and individuals who are our rep- 
resentatives in the promulgation of laws 
and policies affecting the free exercise 
of our rights under the Constitution. 





Then too on the level of the individual 
company we must live up to our responsi- 
bility to the public we serve, both in the 
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matter of rates and the type of service. 


In planning for the critical years ahead 
we must never lose sight of the necessity 
of improving our basic service in every 
detail. Personalized service should be 
the basis of the future well being of the 
electric light and power industry. It 
also should be the solid foundation upon 
which we must build in order that we 
may enjoy the kind of public relations 
that makes for a more concrete under- 
standing of the great issues that will 
ultimately affect all of us. 

In the final analysis it is in the arena 
of public opinion that the problems will 
be finally resolved. I am firmly con- 
vinced that facts are our most potent 
weapons in the war of ideas, and that 
if we use them wisely then the business- 
managed, taxpaying electric utility in- 
dustry in these United States may not 
only weather the onslaught of those 
whose one obsession seems to be total 
nationalization, but move forward to 
greater contributions to the social and 
economic life of our nation. 

Quoting from a recent statement bv 
Dean Russell, “As harsh as it may 
sound, private utilities everywhere must 
continue to resist both the threats and 
promises of the advocates of government 
power production. This must be done 
if freedom is to survive in America.” 





E. R. Crofts 


DGAR R. CROFTS, 61, operating 

vice president and a director of 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. and 
associated with that utility for more than 
33 years, died on September 9 after an 
illness of five weeks. 

Mr. Crofts was born in England and 
was brought to this country at an early 
age. He graduated from Cornell in 
1910 and was employed for several years 
in New York City in construction work. 
In 1916 he went to Rochester Gas & 
Electric as a design engineer in mainte- 
nance and later became head of that de- 
partment. Posts as purchasing agent. 
chief engineer and general superinten- 
dent of the electrical department fol- 
lowed until he was appointed assistant 
vice president. In 1944 he was made a 
vice president and in 1946 was placed 
in charge of all electric, gas and steam 
operations of the company. 

He was a past chairman of the EFI 
Prime Movers Committee and member 
of many national and local organizations. 
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Glen R. Trumbull, Better Light-Better Sight Bureau Manager, Retires 


HE retirement of Glen R. Trum- 

bull, Manager of the Better Light- 
Better Sight Bureau for the past 15 
years, has been announced by Ralph P. 
Wagner, Bureau Chairman. 

At a dinner honoring Mr. Trumbull 
on Oct. 13 in New York City, attended 
by many leaders of the electric light 
and power industry, Merrill E. Skinner, 
vice president of the Union Electric 
Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., 
declared: “Glen Trumbull’s name and 
that of the Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau have been inseparable. . . . More 
than any other one person he deserves 


GLEN R. TRUMBULL, retiring manager of the Better Light-Better Sight Bureau, honored by fellow workers and associates at a dinner held nf 
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credit for the Bureau’s fifteen-year rec- 
ord—he deserves our applause for his 
tireless efforts to encourage the indus- 
try and the public to understand the 
need of Better Light for Better Sight.”’ 
George E. Whitwell, vice president in 
charge of sales, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., also spoke in 
tribute to Mr. Trumbull. 

Norwalk, Ohio, in 1884, 
Mr. Trumbull attended Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He entered the electrical in- 
dustry in 1909, with Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, serving as salesman and 
commercial manager for several subsidi- 


Born in 


ary companies. 


October, 1949 


Promoted to Assistant General Com. 
mercial Manager of the Doherty com. 
pany in 1915, Mr. Trumbull remained 
in this post until 1922. He then joined 
the A. E. Fitkin Company, as General 
Commercial Manager. From 1930 ty 
1932 he was with American & Foreign 
Power Company, an Electric Bond & 
Share subsidiary. 

In 1932, Mr. Trumbull.was appoint. 
ed Manager of the National Electric 
Cookery Council, a cooperative organi- 
zation of electric utilities and appliance 


the Better Light-Better Sight Bureay 
upon its organization in 1934. 


the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on October 13. The occasion also marked the 15th anniversary of the Bureau. 





Prospects in Industrial Application of 
Atomic Energy 


(Continued 


special features of this form of power are par- 
ticularly suited. But before atomic power be- 
comes a really large-scale affair it will take 
a long time.” 

Let me, in the light of all the expert 
judgment above, but in view of the fact 
that a good many of the problems to be 
solved are engineering problems, give 
you my own guess as to the timetable. It 
seems to me that with all the technical 
problems still to be solved, the first and 
purely experimental phase of that pro- 
gram will take from three to five years. 
Within perhaps three to five years after 
that—that means, then, in from six to 
ten years from now—we may have a re- 
actor producing electric power. Four to 
five years after that—that is, ten to fif- 


fram 
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teen years hence—we may have some 
commercial generation of nuclear power. 
But I anticipate in that time it will be 
commercial only in the sense that it will 
be operating more or less regularly day 
in and day out. 

The recent announcement that Russia 


had 


could 


atomic 
affect 
If it results in a newly enlarged empha- 


produced “an explosion” 


conceivably this timetable. 
sis on the military aspects of atomic en- 


ergy, it would doubtlessly result in 
lengthening these time intervals by sub- 
stantial amounts. On the other hand, 
we have been assured that all emphasis 
desirable and perhaps possible has al- 
ready been placed on the production of 


materials for atomic weapons. In the 


light of the above, and judging by the 
past good sense of those charged with 
formulation of policy on atomic energy 


development, I would expect the Russiaf 


news to have no appreciable effect on 
the peacetime exploration program. 
As to the economic factor—when will 
nuclear fuel become a significant com: 
petitor of coal—please remember the two 
unknown that I have 
If these imponderables can be 
resolved favorably 


factors 
about. 


for nuclear power, 


I cannot imagine it happening any earlier 
than in fifteen to twenty, or twenty-five 
vears. Perhaps it will take even a longer 
time. Even then, the degree of compet'f 
tion will depend not only on how sucf 
cessful the nuclear power program turn 
out—but also on how successfully the 3 
coal industry can meet the ever-present 
challenge of advancing its own technol: ; 
ogy and discharging its social-economit 


responsibility. 


talked 
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Michigan Celebrates Consumers Power Company’s 


Connection of 100,o0oth Farm Customer 
Rain Overhead and Mud Underfoot Fails to Dampen Ceremonies 


at the Fredericks’ Farm 


(From the Jackson Citizen Patriot of October 7, 1949) 


G ORE than 2000 persons 
braved rain overhead and 

mud underfoot ‘Thursday to 
| help the Consumers Power Co. celebrate 
connection of electrical service to its 
100,000th farm customer. 

“The farmyard and the rolling acres 
of a pasture at the Cletus R. Fredericks 
farm, southwest of Addison, scene of 
the celebration, turned into a quagmire 
during the day, but no one seemed to 

F mind. 

“They heard some significant state- 
iments regarding rural electrification in 
}Michigan and they were well enter- 
tained by Consumers. 

















































HE colorful ceremonies held on 
the farm of Cletus Fredericks 
near Hillsdale, Michigan, as reported 
by the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Pa- 
triot in the story on these pages, fea- 
tured a barbecue for those attending, 
a speech by the Governor of Michi- 
gan, a full-scale farm equipment show 
by national electrical manufacturers, 
continuous cooking and home freezing 
schools for farmers’ wives and an all- 
day band concert by a champion 4-H 
club band. 
The occasion of connecting farm 


‘ No. 100,000 to Consumers Power Co. 


rural lines also signalized a quarter 
century of pioneering in this field by 
the company, dating back to the es- 
tablishment of farm experimental 
lines on a nationally recognized basis 
in cooperation with State authorities, 
farm organizations and farm equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

Approximately 99 per cent of all 
farms in Consumers Power territory 
are now electrified. The company 
serves more farms than all REA co- 
operatives in Michigan combined, and 
at lower average rates than any of 
them. 











Pails, representing a month’s supply of pump water for an average farm 
family (nearly 5 tons), set the background as Mrs. Cletus Fredericks stands 
at the old hand pump for the last time. The Fredericks farm, No. 100,000 
on Consumers Power Company’s lines, whose electrification was dedi- 
cated in ceremonies on October 6, 1949, now has electricity to pump water 
for 4%4 cents a month. 


“Governor G. Mennen Williams, 
making the main address at the formal 
program during the afternoon, spoke of 
the interdependence of Michigan farms 


and industry. 


Three Wires 


“The governor called the ‘three wires 
that carry electricity into the farm home 
a symbol of the 
farms and industry.’ 


interdependence of 


“Those three wires run back to the 
power plants and to the industries which 
serve them,’ Governor Williams said. 

‘The state’s chief executive congratu- 
lated Consumers for an accomplishment 
which he said is unique. He pointed out 
that Consumers is the only company in 
the country which is serving 100,000 
farm customers. 

“The governor added that Michigan, 
with 99 per cent of its farms electrified, 
is the ‘champion of all states’ in this 
type of progress. 

“ “Here in Michigan,’ he said, ‘we 
don’t have to choose between the farm 
We have both, blended 
together with a recreation area in which 
it is marvelous to live.’ 

“Justin R. Whiting, Consumers Pow- 
er Co. president, called the event a 
double celebration for the company. It 
marked the connection of the 100,000th 
farm service and the 25th anniversary 
of the company’s first rural line, which 
ran north from Parma and was built 


in 1924. 


and industry. 
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Michigan Governor G. Mennen Williams (kneeling, foreground) and Justin R. 

Whiting, president of Consumers Power Co. (center, background) are shown with 

the family of Cletus Fredericks, owner of the 100,000th electrified farm in Con- 
sumers Power territory. 


Output Increased 

“Development of rural electrifica- 
tion, Mr. Whiting said, ‘is one reason 
why Consumers has had to increase its 
generating capacity in the past few 
years.’ 

“ ‘Farm electrification is helping to 
make Michigan a better state,’ he added. 
‘It is making farm life easier and more 
productive and more appealing to the 
younger generation. In the light of 
these facts, there is a lot of satisfaction 
in having had some part in electrifying 
rural Michigan.’ 

“C. V. Ballard, director of the agri- 
cultural extension service of Michigan 
State College, traced the history of 
tural electrification in the state and paid 
a tribute to H. J. Gallagher, general 
farm service supervisor of Consumers, 
who presided at the program. 

“Mr. Ballard told Mr. Gal- 


lagher, as a member of the college staff, 


how 


fought for rural electrification and was 
instrumental in the building of an ex- 
perimental line between Mason and 
Dansville in 1927. This line, built by 
Consumers in cooperation with MSC, 
proved the value of rural electrification. 


Welcome Address 

“Dan E. Karn, vice president and 
general manager of the company, gave 
the address of welcome and introduced 
Friedrich Henningsen of Grass Lake, 
from whom the company purchased the 
grand champion 4-H Club steer at the 
county fair. 


“Mr. Karn gave the 4-H Club mem- 
ber a check for the purchase price of 
the steer, $563.79. 

“Beef sandwiches from the prize steer, 
barrels of Michigan apple cider and 
bushels of doughnuts kept the crowd out 
of the rain and busy for about an hour 
and a half. 

“The beef was roasted over an open 
barbecue on a spit which was turned by 
an electric motor. Lines moved continu- 
ously through the big tent covering the 
serving tables as the guests picked up a 
thick sandwich and a cup of cider then 
came back tor seconds, thirds or fourths. 
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Program Altered 


“Consumers officials hastily reshuffled 
the program arrangements to keep the 
guests in the shelter of tents as it rained, 

“The speaking program was held in 
the tent which had been set up for the 
cooking school. The Jackson County 
4-H club band performed in the lunch 
tent, with the music being carried to the 
main tents and over the grounds by a 
public address system. 

“The area which had been set aside 
for parking became ankle deep with mud 
so the company recruited a fleet of trac. 
tors from neighboring farmers to pull 
cars to the gravel road. 

“The main program tent was jammed 
and the public address system carried the 
words of the speakers to visitors who 
found shelter in the food and exhibit 
tents. 


Muddy Trek 


“Gov. Williams arrived just befor 
the program was scheduled to start at 
2 p. m. and ate a beef sandwich as he 
plodded through the mud to the tent 
where he was to speak. 

“After the program, the governor 
visited with Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
and posed with them and their four chil- 
dren for newspaper and newsreel pic- 
tures. 

“Mr. Mrs. Fredericks are the 
owners of the 50-acre farm which wa 
restored to productivity this year after 
being abandoned for a number of yean.— 
Their home, which is open for inspec: 

(Continued on page 391) 





and 





































































The “Cooking and Freezing School,” conducted by Consumers Power Company’s 
home service women, gives a demonstration for a farm audience in the 160-foot 
circus tent at the celebration of the connection of the Fredericks farm, 100,000th to 

be electrified in Consumers Power territory. 
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The Electric Power Situation 
in New England 


By R. H. Knowlton 
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President, The Connecticut Light and Power Co. 


HE economic development of a 

region depends upon its geography, 

its geology, and its topography. 
As is well known, nature was by no 
means generous in its natural resource 
distribution to New England, since it has 
neither coal, oil, iron ore, copper, cotton, 
wool, etc., and the productivity of its 
soil hardly compares with more favored 
sections of the country, such as IIlinois 
and Iowa. 


Water Power in New England 


Its people, therefore, early turned to 
the development of industry, but of neces- 
sity had to specialize on fabrication and 
processing of imported materials rather 
than on basic industry, such, for exam- 
ple, as steel. From the very beginning 
water power, such as it is in New Eng- 
land, has played an important role, 
which perhaps has given rise to the idea 
that it constitutes in these days an avail- 
able natural resource, full advantage of 
which should be availed of. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, to appraise its value 
by applying to it certain fundamental 
criteria. They are: 

1. The difference in elevation between 
the headwater of a stream and tide- 
water and the reduction in eleva- 
tion per mile of stream flow, since 
the drop in feet at any one point, 
namely, the head, determines the 
amount of power that can be gen- 
erated by the amount of water flow- 
ing. 

2. The typical rainfall in inches per 
year, its distribution over the sea- 
sons of the year, its departure in 
minimum and maximum from the 
typical flow, the portion of the total 
rainfall that will be taken up by 
evaporation and soil absorption, 
and the extent of the area that will 
collect the rainfall and conduct it 
to the stream, commonly referred 
to as drainage area. 

3. The value of the land for agricul- 
tural or other purposes that will be 
flooded by the erection of a dam 
that establishes the head for power 
generation application. 


4. The availability and character of 
the power market and its distance 
from the power generation site. 


Available Head 


In respect to the first criterion, namely, 
the head, 1200 feet is representative of 
the difference between stream headwater 
elevation and tidewater, and drops in 
elevation at any one point of 100 feet 
are usual. In contrast, however, in the 
far West and Northwest, owing to the 
presence of the Rocky Mountains, the 
difference in elevation between head- 
water and tidewater ranges from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet. 

The available head at a power site 
may be illustrated by that of Boulder 
Dam which is 582 feet, and several in 
Northern California, ranging from 1,375 
feet to 2,100 feet. It is clear, therefore, 
that waterpower possibilities in New 
England are not at all comparable from 
the standpoint of head with the oppor- 
tunities, developed and undeveloped, in 
the far West and Northwest sections of 
the country. 


Rainfall 


The same may be said with respect to 
rainfall,* twenty to thirty inches being 
typical of New England, while in the 
Northwest it ranges from sixty inches to 
one hundred inches. When it comes to 
drainage area, we compare still less fav- 
orably, since the total for the five prin- 
cipal rivers of New England is but 20,- 
800 square miles as compared with 169,- 
000 square miles for Boulder Dam, and 
227,000 square miles for the Bonneville, 
Oregon, development. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
largest New England  water-power 
plants range from 70,000 to 150,000 kw, 
while that of Boulder Dam is 1,035,000 
kw. When in addition to these factors 
it is noted that the minimum flow of 
the Housatonic River is but 375 gallons 
per second, as contrasted with a maxi- 
mum of 151,000 gallons per second, it 
is no wonder that industry and the utili- 
ties have found New England streams 





* run off 


unreliable in meeting market power de- 
mands, particularly as the latter cannot 
be made to conform to stream flow. 
About two and a half years ago, a 
special article writer in one of the Bos- 
ton daily newspapers accused the utility 
industry of neglecting to develop the 
one great natural resource in which he 
alleged New England abounded, and 
stated that this neglect resulted in high 
power costs which were forcing the mi- 
gration of industry from New England, 
particularly textiles, to the South. 


New England Council Report 

The New England Council, formed 
in 1925 for the avowed purpose of fos- 
tering and increasing industry and all 
types of business in New England, in- 
cluding recreation, took note of the ac- 
cusation and determined upon an inves- 
tigation. Accordingly, it appointed a 
committee comprising 19 representative 
business men of New England, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. E. H. Hunter, 
a director of the Council from New 
Hampshire, and chairman of New 
Hampshire’s Public Service Commission. 
The committee engaged the services of 
Chas. T. Main, Inc., consulting engi- 
neers of Boston, which has enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for upwards of half 
a century, and its president, Mr. Uhl, 
personally directed the study requiring 
somewhat more than one year to com- 
plete. The results of the study were 
submitted to the committee, which made 
its report to the Annual Meeting of the 
Council in December, 1948. The re- 
port found— 

1. That the development of the water- 
power resources of New England 
was among the highest in the coun- 
try —that in Maine, which pro- 
hibited by law the export of water 
power, it developed 254,000 kw, 
and had for feasible development 
263,000 kw—that in the remaining 
five states 668,000 kw had been de- 
veloped and that there remained 
but 157,000 kw to be developed. 
Furthermore, that 71,000 kw had 
been developed in New England 
since VJ-Day. Finally, it reported 
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that the additional power require- 
ments in these five states during 
the next ten years would amount 
to somewhat in excess of one mil- 
lion kilowatts. So, that with but 
157,000 kw of feasible water power 
yet to be developed, chief reliance 
in future, as in the past, must be 
on steam-generated power. 


Steam Vs. Water Power 

The Connecticut Light & Power 
Company has fully recognized the value 
of water power since its Bulls Bridge 
Plant on the Housatonic River was con- 
structed in 1903, and it now has in op- 
eration a total capacity of 68,000 kw, 
or 20 per cent of its total. In order to 
partially overcome the variable flow in 
the Housatonic River, it invested a large 
amount of capital in the construction of 
its Rocky River Plant, which utilizes 
water pumped from the Housatonic 
River to the Rocky River basin, 230 feet 
above. The waters thus stored, now be- 
ing known as Candlewood Lake, have a 
shore line of more than 60 miles. The 
Company still has undeveloped water 
rights of upwards of 50,000 kw, but since 
1928 has been unable to justify their de- 
velopment because the resulting power 
cost exceeded that of steam power, not- 
withstanding the relatively; 
costs available to it. 


high fuel 
2. That with few exceptions power 
costs constituted a minor factor in 
determining the location of the in- 
dustries of New England, and was 
far from the reason for the migra- 
tion of a part of New England’s 
textile industry to the South. Its 
finding was based on the fact that 
the power cost differential between 
the rates charged in New England 
and those of the South amounted to 
1.5 mills per yard of cotton goods 
selling at 20 cents a yard, and 3.7 
mills per yard of woolens selling at 
$3.00 to $5.00 per yard. There- 
fore, the power rate level in New 
England did not occasion the mi- 
gration of the textile industry, but 
rather the availability of raw ma- 
terial, climatic conditions, cost of 
living, the availability of labor at 
lower rates, and taxes. 

Further support for this finding is had 
by reference to the statistics compiled by 
the Connecticut State Labor Depart- 
ment, taken from the last available year, 
namely, 1947, which clearly understates 
the 1949 situation. A survey of eleven 
woolen and worsted mills, fourteen cot- 
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ton and rayon mills, and three print and 
dye plants, located in Eastern Connecti- 
cut, indicated an average wage of $1.28 
per manhour. If power costs were in- 
creased 20 per cent, the equivalent in- 
crease in wage would amount to but 
1.1 cents per manhour. Since the current 
wage level is higher than that of 1947, it 
is clear that power costs in Connecticut, 
as well as New England, do not con- 
stitute a controlling economic factor. 

It is significant that none of the tex- 
tile companies that have left Connecticut 
have located in the TVA territory, where 
the subsidized power rates are lower than 
those quoted in the area in which they 
have located. 


$100 Unclaimed 

The New England Council has ut- 
most confidence in the capacity and in- 
tegrity of Chas. T. Main, Inc., and so 
stands ready to pay $100 to anyone who 
will supply it with authoritative infor- 
mation in support of the contention that 
high power rates have caused or are 
causing industry to leave New England. 
In fact, there is evidence that just the 
reverse is the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston recently reported a 
net gain of about 1,000 industrial units 


true. since 


since the close of the war. 


Misleading Statements 

In view of the findings of Chas. T. 
Main, Inc., and their endorsement by 
the New England Council, one may won- 
der at the following statements made by 
responsible high-ranking government off- 
cials. 

1. The February 3rd issue of the New 
York Times reported that Secre- 
tary of the Interior Julius Krug 
in an interview said that if “low- 
cost Federal power” had been avail- 
able, the loss of industry in New 
England to the South and South- 
west could have been averted. 

2. In an address before the Textile 
Workers of America in Worcester, 
May 14, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior C. Girard Davidson said— 

“A long look at the electric power situation 
in New England makes one wonder how in- 
dustries can afford to remain here. 

“The private utility companies will tell you 
that it costs more to generate electric power 
in New England. But they don’t tell you the 
reason why. With a few exceptions, the utili- 
ties companies in New England are using ex- 


pensive, outdated and wasteful — methods 





for generating power. The utilities companies 
have left undeveloped most of the potentiali- 
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ties of New England’s fine rivers which could 
be turning more turbines to produce power, 
“the undeveloped water power in Ney 
England rivers—all alone and without assis. 
ance from steam plants—could be harnessed 
to produce three and one-third million kilo. 


watts.” 


The main conclusions of such propa 





gandists are: 

1. Power costs are a major factor jp 
the migration of New England in. 
dustry. 

2. Low-cost hydroelectric power can 
be developed in New England, un. 
der Federal Government auspice 
in substitution for steam power. 
















Since Chas. T. Main, Inc., found tha BE 


the undeveloped and feasible water 
power in New England amounted to but 
420,000 kw, it is difficult to understand 
the basis for the Federal Power Con. 
mission’s opinion that there remains to be 
developed three and one-third million 
kilowatts of feasible water power, par. 
ticularly in view of Chas. T. Main, 
Inc.’s, opinion that the total, both devel. 
oped and undeveloped, is only about 4 
per cent of the alleged three and one 
third million kilowatts. Without doubt, 
the latter includes about 200,000 kw a 
Passamaquoddy which the _ Feder 
Power Commission’s 1940 report said 



















could not at that time successfully com 






pete with river hydroelectric power po 






tentially available in the State of Maine® 







or with power from modern, efficient 
steam-electric plants. 








Expansion of Steam Capacity 









There is but one statement made bf 
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Mr. Davidson in Worcester that remains 
to be answered, and that is his claim 
about the use by the utility companies o 











New England of “expensive, outdatelit 








and wasteful—methods for generating 
power.” In all likelihood the efforts to 
improve steam-plant generating efficiency 
by The Connecticut Light & Power 
Company are representative of those 
the larger New England utilities. Sine 






VJ-Day it has installed 115,000 kw off 





new capacity, and is in the process of it- 
stalling 125,000 kw in addition. Thi 
program is scheduled for completion by 
December 1, 1950, at which time 84 pet 
cent of its steam capacity will requit 
the consumption of but from 8/10ths to 
9/10ths of a pound of good quality cod 
to generate a kilowatthour—an accom 
plishment that is exceeded by no othe! 
power-generating agency in the countn. 
whether privately or publicly owned 
Such facts were available to Mr. Davit 
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son had he cared to avail himself of them 
prior to his May 14 address. 






The Tax Situation 
The late Franklin D. Roosevelt said 


that electric service is essential to mod- 
| ern-day community life. If so, and the 
‘consuming public desires to have the 
| privately-owned utilities afford rates 
comparable with those charged by fed- 
| erally-owned enterprises, it should re- 
S lieve privately-owned utilities of the pay- 
§ ment of taxes to the federal government, 
as are federally-owned ones. Such taxes 



















































ee constitute 70 per cent of Connecticut 
Light & Power’s total tax bill, or more 
nd that} than $4,100,000 per year. The argu- 
Water ® nent against this relief is, of course, that 
1 to but the burden of this tax would have to be 
lerstand ' shifted to other sources, and so in all 
t Com likelihood would fall upon the same elec- 
ns toh | tricity-consuming customers. However, 
million this is precisely what happens in any 
CT, Par event when the federal government un- 
Main dertakes in any area, such as TVA, the 
h devel. exclusive generation of electric power. 
bout 4 It would appear, therefore, that con- 
nd ont umers in areas supplied by privately 
t doubt, ' owned companies are entitled to the same 
) kw * ifederal tax treatment as though supplied 
Federd Eby a government-owned system. 
ort sai If nationalization of the privately 
ly come owned power industry aided by freedom 
wer PoE from federal taxes is accomplished it 
Maine Fwill constitute the first completed high- 
efficient sway to a socialistic state, which would, 
sof course, be followed by the socializa- 
ption of medicine, insurance, banking, and 
ty fif Mr. Truman’s threat comes to pass, 
nade bygethe steel industry. It may be doubted 
remainp that our economic system can be appor- 
is claimfetioned between state socialism and pri- 
yanies of[vate enterprise. 
yutdatel 4 If the public opinion polls have sig- 
neratinggnificance, a substantial majority of our 
fforts tipecitizens do not want state socialism. Pre- 
fficiencgesumably, many of them are conscious of 
Poweirthe fact that every productive enterprise 
those ofrequires capital, and in progressively 
s. Sincgearger amounts as machines displace 
O kw ofuman labor. Further, that under the 
sss of ingptivate enterprise system they are free 
n. Thigeto invest their savings in any chosen di- 
etion bigeection and receive some paper evidence 
e 84 perf having invested, whereas under state 
- requirt[pocialism they are relieved of their sav- 
‘10ths tings through taxation with the choice of 
lity codpithe investment thereof resting in the ad- 
1 accomministration that happens to be current. 
no othe! 
count Need for a National Power Policy 
ownedfe For many years the federal govern- 
+, Davidgiment has been reasonably prompt to rec- 
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General Public Utilities Corp. Uses a 


to Interest 


AS introduction via motion picture 
to acquaint prospective investors 
with the character of the companies and 
communities in which their interest is 
sought has proved successful in connec- 
tion with the recent sale by General 
Public Utilities Corporation of New 
‘York State of its entire common stock 
holdings in Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation of Rochester, N. Y. 

The picture, titled “Progress and 
Power in Rochester and the Genesee 
Valley,” is a three-part presentation, in 
full color and with sound. The first 
part is a short address by GPU Presi- 
dent Albert F. Tegen, in which he out- 
lines the reasons for the relinquishment 
of the Rochester utility. 

In similar transactions in the past the 
usual method has been to send a group 
of top executives around the country to 
talk to security dealers and prospective 
investors, or to make up several crews, 
each of whom had to carry truck loads 
of charts and exhibits. The tour became 
a race against time with fatiguing one- 
night-stands in many 
of the country. 

Another difficulty was the fact that 
there was no assurance that presentations 
would be identical in each city and that 
while company officers might be com- 
petent operating executives they some- 
times lacked skill in platform delivery. 

Weighing all of these points General 
Public Utilities and Rochester Gas and 
Electric decided to utilize a 16mm sound 
motion picture which could be shown 
simultaneously to security dealers in 
many cities in the country. This not 
only eliminated the necessity for shipping 
truck-loads of exhibits from city to city 
but it 


different sections 


insured uniform presentation of 


Investors 


the facts regarding the securities which 
were being offered for public sale. 

Following the short introduction by 
President Tegen, the second, and long- 
est part, shows the operations and facili- 
ties of the operating company, as well 
as the character of the community it 
The closing part is a detailed 
analysis by James A. Lyle, Vice Presi- 
dent of First Boston Corporation, in 
which he describes the manner of se- 
curity dealer participation in the pro- 
gram. 

The film was so produced that the 
center portion can be used as a public 
relations vehicle for the Rochester utility 
in its own area. 

The preparation 


serves. 


of script, photog- 
raphy and general information was han- 


dled by Bruce Aldon Associates, 34 State 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


T. R. Dobson 


HOMAS R. DOBSON, vice presi- 

dent of Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park, died suddenly 
of coronary thrombosis on September 18 
at his home. His age was 49. 

Mr. Dobson came with the Jersey util- 
ity in 1945 from Altoona, Pa., where he 
was, for a number of years, associated 
with Pennsylvania Edison Co., now 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. While he was 
with Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
he directed all sales activities and was in 
charge of rates and commercial offices. 
He was a director of the New Jersey 


Gas Association and vice-chairman of 
the New Jersey Farm Electrification 
Council. 





ognize the exploitation of one group of 
citizens by another and has passed reme- 
dial legislation. Illustrations are the 
Wagner and Fair Labor Practices Acts 
to prevent exploitation of labor by em- 
ployers; the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
to prevent exploitation of the consumer 
by the producer; the Public Utility 
Holding Act to prevent exploitation of 
investors and. consumers by large aggre- 
the Securities & Ex- 
change Act to prevent the exploitation of 
the investor by promoters of doubtful 
integrity. 


gations of capital; 


The federal government, however, has 
subjected and in 


pursuit of its apparent determination to 


itself to no restraint, 


nationalize the electric power industry 
inch by inch, it is exploiting the investor 
in the securities of the privately owned 
industry. In common decency, therefore, 
the federal administration should clearly 
and publicly state its plans and purposes 
so that investors who do not wish to 
assume undue risks may avoid trusting 
their savings to the privately owned elec- 


tric industry. 
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HE Electric Research Farm of the 

Wisconsin Utilities Association, the 
only known farm in the world exclu- 
sively devoted to this type of research, 
was inspected by electric company execu- 
tives and their assistants, approximately 
50 in number, together with editors of 
farm publications, trade publications and 
newspaper farm specialists who toured 
the project on Sept. 20. Prof. F. W. 
Duffee, A. M. Einerson, project leader, 
and members of the Wisconsin Utilities 
Association’s Farm Sales Committee con- 
ducted the tour which was climaxed by 
a radio broadcast at which a congratu- 
latory letter from Governor Oscar 
Rennebohm was read. 


Research Ways to Cut Chore Time 


The 144-acre farm, owned by the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, is lo- 
cated one mile west of Madison. It is 
being used by the University of Wiscon- 
sin to conduct experiments which pro- 
believe will demonstrate that 
chore time on dairy farms can be cut in 
half through the automatic use of elec- 
tricity and proper location of buildings. 

Speakers on the broadcast were Prof. 
Duffee, Grover C. Neff, president of the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., and 
Catherine Young of the Home Econom- 
ics Department, University of Wiscon- 
sin. The letter from Gov. Oscar Renne- 
bohm, who was unable to be present, 
congratulated the University of Wiscon- 
sin and the Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion for cooperating in this experimental 
project. 

Gov. Rennebohm in his letter to Mr. 
Neff said: 

“As a farmer I know that the ulti- 
mate objective of this splendid under- 
taking is to discover ways and means of 
reducing the time required for farm 
chores by 50 per cent. As a farm owner 
I also know that chores are the farm 
bottleneck and if your final objective is 
accomplished, I can well appreciate what 
this would mean to the income of the 
individual farm family and to the pros- 
perity and welfare of our state. 

“Although the Electric Research Farm 
is a comparatively new undertaking, I 


fessors 


understand that definite progress toward 
your objective has already been made 
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Wisconsin Governor Lauds Electric Research 


Farm Project 


and that hopes for practical accomplish- 
ments in the future are most encourag- 
ing. 

“As Governor I want to congratulate 
the Wisconsin Utilities Association for 
undertaking this electrical research farm 
project at substantial expense, and the 
University of Wisconsin for cooperating 
constructively in the interests of im- 
proved agriculture. 

“Please accept my best wishes for con- 
tinued progress and success.” 

Grover C. Neff explained, in an after- 
noon radio broadcast over stations 
WHA and WKOW, that: 

“We believe results will be obtained 
at the Electric Research Farm that will 
be far-reaching in their effect and will 
prove of great value not only to farm- 
ers but to everyone in the entire state. 

“Now for nearly four years the Uni- 
versity has been carrying on important 
research work here and is making prog- 
ress in finding ways and means effec- 
tively and efficiently to reduce the time 
of doing farm chores. 


Electrified 
‘“This matter is becoming increasingly 
important, for more than 92 per cent 
of Wisconsin farms now have electric 
About 100,000 farms 
in the state are served by electric com- 
panies, 55,000 by cooperatives, and 8,000 
by municipal utilities. The vast net- 
work of farm electric distribution lines 
necessary to take service to the farms of 
this state is about completed. However, 
the application of electric power to farm 
operations, particularly in and about the 
farm buildings, is still in its infancy. We 
of the electric light and power compa- 


Wisconsin Farms 92% 


service available. 


nies are very much encouraged by the 
work done to date. We believe the Uni- 
versity research work now under way 
here at this farm will discover new and 
better ways to apply this power to jobs 
now done by human muscles. 

“Tf this research project works out as 
we think it will, the average Wisconsin 
farm family can operate a larger farm 
with the same help as at the present 
time, or can operate the present farm 
with This will benefit 
both the farmer and his city neighbor. 

“While we of the electric light and 


less manhours. 
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power companies have provided the » ie Pu 
search farm and are paying the outoilMsion 2 
pocket costs of conducting the expergmiiso® E 
ments, the results obtained here will \ ode 
of equal value to users of electric seryjqqpuntries. 





on all farms, whether they get that se 
vice from the electric operating cq 
panies, REA co-ops, or municipal util 
ties. The University 1s, of course, pr 
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marily interested in the user of the se a 
vice and not particularly in who supple “~y 
it. The success of this research far ~ " 
project rests squarely on the shoulde ” ; 
of the capable University of Wiscons zs 
men who are devoting so much of the The | 
time and effort to finding better wa bie 
of applying electric service to farm of” “an 
erations.” etove 
he tot 
Time Saving Equipment Exhibited as 5,4 
Among the featured time-saving 4 ad xa 
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While the researchers have concetj 
trated their efforts on lightening 
labor load in and around the dairy ba 
they have not neglected the rural hou 
The farm residence is equip 













wife. 
with a score of labor-saving appliant 
from basement to attic. 











Reducing Livestock Chore Time 


Prof. Duffee, who also addressed t 
radio audience, stated: 

“We are told that it takes just abs 
as many manhours to produce 100 pou 
of milk today as it did 40 years ago;? 
here at the Electric Research Farm 
hope to develop ways and means 
greatly reducing the time required } 
livestock chores through the use of m 
efficient electrical equipment properly! 
stalled in more efficient barns; just 
tractors and tractor machinery have 


duced field work.” 
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A-C Network Operations, 1944-1946 


od the p REI Pub. No. Q-12. A report of the Trans- 
he Out-oif/ssion and Distribution Committee of the 
: json Electric Institute. 39 pages. Price 


le expen 
re will } 
Tic seryj 
t that se 
ting co 
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UTS, pn 
yf the Sey 
10 supplie 
irch farg 
shoulde 
Wisconsi 
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tter war 


60 to members and their employees; $1.50 
non-members in U. S. A.; $1.65 to foreign 
untries. 


IGHTY companies submitted data 

on operations of 272 networks in 
8 localities which were compiled and 
bulated for the period of 1944-1946, 
clusive. hese data have been tabu- 
ted, summarized, and compared with 
nta of previous reports wherever pos- 
ble. 
The peak load served by low-voltage 
-C Networks in 1946 was 2,931,277 
ya, an increase of approximately 42 per 
ntover that reported for the 1943 peak. 
he total installed transformer capacity 
hibited (9s 5,401,672 kva, giving a ratio of peak 
aving @ ad to transformer capacity of approxi- 
the ately 54 per cent. 
F Almost 34 per cent of the companies 


farm 0 


ned, we i : 

ove pply their network systems with a 
stall imary voltage in the 13- to 14-kv class. 
. tone he 120 208, 3-phase, 4-wire is still 
Ms: hae’, Most widely used network system 
ver-dia bltage ; however, a trend toward the 
oneal gher voltage, 125 216, is indicated. 
Nini } Approximately 50 per cent of the pro- 
hela tors in use are of the motor fly-ball 
oder aff The phasing relay comprises 40 
machinelit? cet of the total relays used in pro- 


ctors. 

|The failure of protectors on normal 
itching and testing has been reduced 
} 50 per cent since the previous report, 
d the failure rate on faults by 33 per 
nt. The number of protectors failing 
open per 100 normal switching and 
ting operations was about 12 times the 
mber of failures to open per 100 fault 
erations. 
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Time 

_ § Oil-filled transformers comprise 88 
Fr cent of the total banks and 90 per 

suet il nt of the total capacity. The failure 


te for transformers purchased after 


eal Anuary 1, 1931, is considerably greater 
Fam for those purchased prior to Janu- 
mente l, 1931. This is contrary to that re- 
quired | brted in the previous report. The fail- 








¢ rate per 100 banks for the transform- 
for this period is below that of any 
her period. 

Of the three most widely used types of 
ble, paper-lead, non-leaded, and rub- 
tlead, the failure rates are, respec- 


ely, 4.1, 3.28, 0.79 per 100 cable mile 
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years. Excluding the failures that oc- 
curred in joints, these rates become 2.63, 
2.88 and 0.79 respectively. The failure 
rate of all secondary cable is 3.28 fail- 
ures per 100 cable mile years. This is an 
increase of 60 per cent over previous re- 
ports. 

The number of companies having 
limiter operations and fuse operations 
has increased approximately 75 per cent 
over the previous period. The circuit 
feet of cable damaged is 3323 ft which is 
approximately 50 times that reported in 
1941-1943. 

‘The number of complete network out- 
ages is lower than that listed in the last 
report, and the outage rate per locality 
per year is at its lowest value. 

The period of inspection varies with 
each individual company, and with the 
type of equipment inspected. An indica- 
tion of the rate of failures for transform- 
ers per inspection period was attempted, 
but no definite conclusions could be 
drawn. 

There were nine reported explosions 
or sustained fires in transformers. These 
have been listed in order of their occur- 
rence and discussed as to size, type and 
location of transformer, cause, result and 
damage of explosion or fire. Explosions 
without resulting fire occurred on four 
non-inflammable, liquid-filled transform- 
ers and on two oil-filled ones. Explosion 
associated with fire occurred on three 
oil-filled transformers. 

Comparisons with data of the previous 
report should be made with the thought 
in mind that the two reports do not in- 
clude the same companies, and that sev- 
eral of the companies had only partial 
information. 





Boilers and Combustion, 1948 


EEI Pub. No. R-1. A report of the Boilers 
and Combustion Subcommittee of the Prime 
Movers Committee, Edison Electric Institute. 
52 pages. Price $1.00 to members and their 
employees; $2.50 to non-members in the 
U.S. A.; $2.65 to foreign countries. 

HIS report contains statements by 

the subcommittee and operating 
companies on problems relating to boil- 
ers and combustion, including: 

Failure on Pressure Parts 

Non-Pressure Parts Failures 

Troubles 
Fuel Burning Equipment 
External Tube Deposits 


and 
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Retractable Soot Blowers 
Combustion Control Differential for 
Fan Control 
Combustion Air and Ventilation 
Ash Hoppers 
Draft Loss through Boiler Units 
Availability of Single-Boiler, Single- 
Turbine Plants 
Coal Sampling, Coal Weighing and 
' Efficiency Calculations 
and Statements from the manufacturers 
on: 
Boilers, Superheaters, Furnaces and 
Air Heaters 
Ash Handling and Dust Removal 
Equipment 
Burners for Oil, Gas and Pulverized 
Coal 
External Boiler Cleaning Equipment 
Stokers, Coal Pulverizers and Burners 
Combustion Control Equipment 


Boiler tube failures, the report notes, 
have been caused mostly by fly ash cut- 
ting the tubes and by action of the 
blowers. 

From evidence of the statements sub- 
mitted, the non-pressure parts of boilers 
are not causing excessive difficulty, al- 
though three statements deal with trou- 
ble of air heater tubes and other parts 
due to erosion, corrosion and breakage 
of parts. 

For boiler units purchased in 1946 
and 1947, twelve of the eighteen com- 
panies reporting on combustion control 
differential pressure taps for fan con- 
trol, are using some section of the prod- 
ucts of the combustion side of the boiler 
unit for locating the pressure taps to 
obtain the actuating pressure differen- 
tial required for fan control. 

In four of the six companies using 
the air side of combustion air curcuit, 
some special device is provided for ob- 
taining the pressure differential measure- 
ment. 


Apparently the difficulties with the 
taps on the gas side that can be expected, 
such as dust clogging of tubes, slag ac- 
cumulation in tube banks, disturbances 
due to slag blowing, etc., are not too 
much of a factor since most of the in- 
stallations reporting use the gas side for 
this actuating differential. 

Statements from eighteen companies 
describe their experiences with retract- 
able soot or slag blowers. It is indi- 
cated from these statements that func- 
tionally this type of blower is effective. 
They are usually installed in the hot- 
est portions of boilers and their use has 
resulted in eliminating hand cleaning 
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methods and have enabled boilers to op- 
erate for longer periods. 

The problem of admitting large quan- 
tities of combustion air into power plant 
buildings and also maintaining comfort- 
able working conditions at main work- 
ing levels throughout the year, has not 
been too easy to solve; especially when 
it is desired to reclaim radiated heat, to 
maintain a definite minimum air tem- 
perature to fan inlets, to economize on 
space and duct and to 
freezing of the water pipes. 


runs prevent 


Seventeen companies reported briefly 
In 
most of these cases, the ash hoppers are 
emptied every 8 hours or less although 
several are on a 24-hour schedule. Prac- 
tically all the installations were reported 
as being satisfactory. 


on certain phases of ash hoppers. 


Comparison of draft values between 
actual operating values and manufac- 
turer's estimates show variations from 
actual performance of as much as minus 
40 per cent to plus 29 per cent. To 
calculate this per cent variation, correc- 
tions were made to the manufacturers’ 
values to equalize furnace pressures. 

Furnaces are being operated with 
higher drafts than manufacturers’ esti- 
mates. 


Several companies use a fixed value 
for a unit of draft loss or power equiva- 
lent as a factor in evaluating bids for 
new boiler units. No company reported 
using a penalty clause for variation of 
draft loss with estimated values. 

The average per cent availability (de- 
fined as total period hours minus total 
outage hours divided by period hours) 
for nine of the plants reported as oper- 
ating a full year or more, is 91.18 per 
cent for the total period since starting 
the plants with the highest value re- 
ported as 97.16 per cent. 

For general interest, data on the pe- 
riod interval for calculating plant or 
unit efficiency were collected. Ten of 
the 31 companies prepare some operat- 
‘ing data on a daily basis, but in general, 
used 


a longer period interval is for 


complete breakdown and _ calculation, 


usually being one week or one month. 


Turbines, Condensers and Auxiliaries, 
Feedwater Heaters and 
Evaporators, 1946-47 


EEI Pub. No. R-3. A report by the Turbines 
and Condensers Subcommittee of the Prime 
Movers Committee, Edison Electric Institute. 
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78 pages. Price $1.40 to members and their 
employees; $3.50 to non-members in U. S. A.; 
$3.75 to foreign countries. 

HE 

the replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the subcommittee to forty-eight 
operating companies. They reported on 
123 new turbines ordered or installed 
during 1946 and 1947. Twenty-eight 
of the companies furnished statements 


section on Turbines contains 


on current practices, and three manu- 
facturers furnished statements de- 
sign features and noteworthy installa- 
tions. The report includes data on Pre- 


on 


ferred Standard units, in order to show 
reasons why companies depart from them 
when ordering new units. The reasons 
most frequently given are: to duplicate 
existing to greater 
capability, and to meet system capacity 


equipment, obtain 
requirements most economically. 

There is, apparently, still very little 
of old being 


The reason, given by five com- 


replacement equipment 
done. 
panies replacing old units, is to increase 
capacity, although two state that boilers 
and turbines replaced were worn out. 
Improvement in economy is not given 
as an important factor at this time. 

In an analysis of turbine operating 
and outage data for 1946 and 1947, the 
report shows that although the total 
rated capacity of units reviewed showed 
that there was about the same amount 
of 1947 1946 as in 
1946 over 1945, the power generated 


increase in over 
in 1947 was a marked increase over that 
in 1946. 

The small margin of capacity reserve 
for the industry during the war made 
it necessary to lengthen the interval be- 
tween equipment inspections, where pos- 
sible, and to reduce the outage loss of 
capacity to a minimum. The success of 
these efforts is illustrated by the reduc- 
tion of total average outage hours per 
unit from 794 in 1945, to 737 in 1946, 
and to 605 in 1947. 

Reports of simultaneous unscheduled 
outages of major plant equipment were 
Of the 


47 simultaneous unscheduled outages re- 


obtained from 13 companies. 
ported, 24 were caused by troubles asso- 
ciated with turbine-generator units, 18 
were caused by boiler troubles, and 5 
involved the outage of a_ turbine-gen- 
erator unit and a boiler associated with 
another turbine-generator unit. 

Design and operating data for the 
section on condensers and auxiliaries 
were provided by 27 member companies 
The principal 


(1) 


and 5 manufacturers. 


items covered by this section are: 
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Rebuilding Old Condensers, (2) Cur 
rent Standard of Tube Fastening, (3) 
Waterboxes, (4) Feedwater Heate; 
Located in Throat of Condenser, (5) 
Deaeration in Condensers, (6) Circulat. 
ing-Water Pumps, (7) Condensat 
Pumps, (8) Air-Removal Pumps, (9 
Condenser Leakage, and (10) Chemica 
Cleaning. 

General design and operating data fo: 
feedwater heaters covering the year 
1946 and 1947 were provided by 2) 
member companies and two manufac. 
turers. In the selection and location of 
heaters, the choice between horizontal 


and vertical arrangements of closed feed. f 
water heaters is about equally divided 


among the reporting companies, some 
using both types. The selection is gen. 
erally determined by the space limita 
tions of the particular plant layout. 

Various arrangements of heater by. 
pass piping were reported by 22 compz 
nies, with 12 bypassing each heater ind: 
vidually, and the others bypassing some 
or all of the heaters in groups of two 
or more. Those companies who do not 
install bypass piping employ duplicat 
banks of heaters, with feedwater flowing 
in two parallel circuits so that either 
bank can be cut out entirely in the 
event of tube failure. 


Other items covered in this section 


include deaerator and evaporator prach 


tice, heater troubles, level contro! ani 
chemical cleaning. 


Branch Circuit Overcurrent Protection 
For Low-Voltage Circuits of 30 Amperes 
or Less Used for Interior Wiring 


EEI Pub. No. R-9. A report of the Joist 
Committee on Branch Circuit Protection of th 
Association of Edison Illuminating Companies 
and the Edison Electric Institute. 52 pages 
Price $1.00 in U. S. A.; $1.25 to foreigs 
countries. 


HE protection of electrical circuit 
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is as old as the industry itself, 
fusible link having been used for thiff 


purpose in the earliest electrical suppl 


circuits. The inadequacy of the oper 


link type fuse was early recognized ani 
in 1882, the Edison screw base or plu 
type of fuse began to replace it for div : 
connecting lighting circuits in case 0 


overload or short circuit. This 


served the industry well. 


abuse — for the principal 


loads on the branch circuits had increase 


tremendously. Several solutions to thi 
problem were offered which resulted # 


the introduction of small enclosed cif 


fuse 
However, 
the early Thirties, the plug fuse becam} 
subject to abuse—or at least, accused 0 
reason. thi 
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cuit breakers and “tamper-resisting” 
types of fuses. 
Following several years of discussion 


in the industry, the 1940 National Elec- 
trical Code included a requirement for 


S the Type S plug fuse—intended as a 


standard tamper-resisting type. This re- 
quirement was suspended, however, as 
the Type S plug and locked adapter de- 
sign did not take into proper account 


| the necessity for complete interchange- 


ability in service with the Edison base 


S fuse which had been used universally 


sed feed. & 
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for over half a century. As a result, 
general acceptance has been limited ; and 
the industry and the general public have 


§ been confused. 
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Prior to the release of the 1947 edi- 
tion of the Code, a similar mandatory 
Code requirement for the Type S fuse 
was suspended pending the making of a 
complete investigation of branch circuit 
protection. Following this the Board of 
Directors of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association established a committee 
to make this investigation and the Light 
and Power Industry agreed to cooperate 
in this work. 

In November, 1946, the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute and the Association of Edi- 
son Illuminating Companies organized a 
committee which was designated as the 


» EEI-AEIC Joint Committee on Branch 


Circuit Protection and whose purpose 

was: 

“, .. to conduct a fundamental en- 
gineering study of the overcurrent 
protection problem as it relates to 
branch circuits, including a re-ex- 
amination of the basic objectives of 
such protection and the best meth- 
ods of obtaining them, with due re- 
gard to the effects of the trend of 
heavier capacity systems to supply 
increasing loads.” 

As the result of two years of effort by 
the Joint Committee and its various sub- 
committees and working groups, a com- 
prehensive study of the requirements of 


eed aa residential branch circuits has been com- 
cor wn | pleted. This study covers branch circuits 
§ in dwelling occupancies including single- 


and multi-family dwellings and individ- 
ual apartments. The scope of this  re- 
port is outlined briefly as follows: 

1. A survey to determine the preva- 

lence of fires from electrical causes. 
2. A study of the present and future 

load residential 
branch circuits and the effect of 
starting characteristics of modern 
electrical appliances. 


requirements of 


A review, re-study, and tests of 
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the current carrying capacities of 
branch circuit conductors. 
4. A study to determine the opti- 
mum time-current characteristics of 
branch circuit protective devices. 
A study of the physical design of 
existing and proposed protective de- 
vices to determine the possibilities 
of coordination and _ interchange- 
ability of future designs. 
6. A survey to determine the operat- 
ing experience with plug fuses. 


U1 


A Suggested Commercial Customer 
Information Booklet 


EEI Pub. No. R-11. A report by the Market 
Development and _ Electrical Applications 
Committee, Edison Electric Institute. 16 
pages. Price $0.25. 


HE Market and 
Electrical Applications Committee 
believes that commercial sales organiza- 


Development 


tions of electric utility companies can 
profitably use a customer information 
booklet, especially prepared for distribu- 
tion to new commercial customers. This 
may take the form of a small booklet, 
leaflet or folder, which will list the many 
services offered to these customers by the 
the utility company, and will furnish 
other information of a helpful nature, 
and lead to better understanding between 
the new commercial customer and the 
company. 

When a new commercial customer re- 
quires connection, he usually has ques- 
tions and problems pertaining to his elec- 
tric service, which can and should be 
answered by the company’s commercial 
representative. Whenever possible, the 
commercial representative should make 
immediate contact with the new cus- 
tomer, in which case the proposed book- 
let can be left with him. It is not al- 
ways possible, however, to make this per- 
sonal call immediately after service con- 
nection, and in these cases the booklet 
could be mailed to the customer. 

When a customer does not know of the 
services available to him and does not 
know where to call or for whom to ask, 
when he has a question regarding his 
electric service, public relations suffer 
and the opportunity to make a good first 
impression is lost. Customers should un- 
derstand that the electric utility is a ser- 
vice organization—that when they pay 
their electric service bill, they are en- 
titled to more than the electricity regis- 
tered on the meter. Even though the 
customer may be small, he likes to be 
recognized and to know that his busi- 
ness is appreciated. 

The booklet, besides describing  ser- 
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vices available, should provide telephone 
numbers, with specific information on 
which to call and for what department 
to ask, when the customer is in need of 
any of the services offered by the com- 
pany. There should also be a space pro- 
vided for the customer to write in his 
name, address and telephone number of 
his electrical contractor. 

Besides the suggested Customer Infor- 
mation booklet, the report also outlines 
a possible mailing piece to take the form 
of a 8% by 11 in. letter file, with perti- 
nent information printed on both sides 
of the folder. It is intended that this 
file folder will be used by the customer 
for convenient filing of letters and other 
information that might be sent to him 
by the utility company. 


A Study to Determine the Load 
and Revenue Potential of the 
American Drug Store 


EEI Pub. No. R-10. A report of the Market 
Development and Electrical Applications 
Committee of the Edison Electric Institute. 
16 pages. Price $0.25. 

HIS report is the result of a mar- 

ket research study of the typical 
American drug store to determine its 
load building, revenue producing poten- 
tialities. The report points out the re- 
sults to be obtained by actively promot- 
ing the drug store market. They are: 
(1) the securing of profitable revenue, 
and (2) improved customer and public 
relations. 

The drug store is ideal because it of- 
fers high load factor, load building pos- 
sibilities in the three generally accepted 
classifications of use by commercial cus- 
tomers — light, heat (cooking), and 
power. It is ideal because there are many 
drug stores in every utility company’s 
territory. The drug store has besides 
one of the most profitable revenue possi- 
bilities per square foot of area. More- 
over, the druggist can be a key figure 
in improved customer and public rela- 
tions. 

The study consists of two parallel 
studies in two widely separated cities. 
The first a typical small 
neighborhood drug store in New Haven, 


deals with 
Connecticut, while the second is con- 
cerned with a_ typical medium-sized 
urban drug store in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Promotional plans for the development 
of this market are already in existence. 
The report points out that each company 
should, depending on local conditions, 
decide for itself how best to exploit this 
market. 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meeting 


W. T. Rogers, Chairman 


HE forty-second meeting of the 
Accident Prevention Committee was 
held on September 22 and 23 at the 
Robert Treat Hotel in Newark with 
55 members and guests in attendance. 
The meeting opened with an address 
by D. C. Luce, Vice President in Charge 
of Electric Operations of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company. He 
recognized the importance of active sup- 
port of the safety program by top man- 
agement. However, he emphasized that 
efforts for improvement must be started 
at the ground level and also stressed the 
need for developing enthusiasm for safety 
in the foreman. He noted the emphasis 
placed on training and job analysis by 
the Committee and expressed the hope 
that the Committee will continue to 
provide helpful material on these sub- 
jects. 


Analysis of Industry Fatalities 

D. C. Stewart presented an analysis 
of detailed reports on 149 of the 154 
fatalities which occurred in the industry 
during 1948. Although the total num- 
ber of fatalities is substantially below 
the 175 which occurred in 1947 this is 
the second highest number reported dur- 
ing the 8 years the analysis has been 
made. As in each previous year since 
1941, about 70 per cent were due to 
electric shock or burn. There was a 
significant increase in the percentage of 
cases of hand contacts while performing 
line work on poles in 1947 and these 
remained at about the same level in 
1948, accounting for 17.5 per cent of 
all fatalities in 1948 compared with 
18.5 per cent in 1947. The one simple 
precaution of wearing rubber gloves in 
the primary area would have prevented 
most of these cases. 

Completion of the text of the proposed 
field manual on the care and use of hot 
line tools was reported by P. L. G. 
Hasskarl. Preparation of photographs 
and illustrations is now under way. 

I. R. Dohr reported continued prog- 
ress in preparation of a revised ASA 
specification for rubber gloves. The Ac- 
cident Prevention Committee expressed 
the need for similar specifications for 
low-voltage gloves for use on voltages 
of 600 v and below and for specifications 
for lineman’s insulating rubber over- 
shoes. 

R. H. Coleman reported completion 





of a preliminary draft of a proposed 
specification for lineman’s climbers which 
will be sent to members for comment. 

Dr. W. B. Kouwenhoven of Johns 
Hopkins University described recent de- 
velopments in techniques 
with particular reference to the use of 
electric countershocks on victims of ven- 
tricular fibrillation. The Accident Pre- 
vention Committee reaffirmed its previ- 
ous endorsement of a proposal that the 
EEI sponsor further research on this 
subject. 

Drafts of several new posters for con- 
tinuation of the series initiated earlier 


resuscitation 


this year were presented for comment 


by A. H. Doud. 


Protective Equipment 
The entire afternoon of the first day 
round table discussion 
conducted by R. P. A tew 
companies indicated that they use spe- 


was devoted to 


Douglas. 


cial guards to insulate new poles erected 
adjacent to energized lines and almost 
all require men on. the ground to wear 
rubber gloves while handling the poles. 
Several also require rubber sleeves and 
grounding of trucks and derricks. Some 
require the use 
of rubber gloves while working on dead 


companies represented 


circuits above live primary circuits on 
the same pole regardless of the clearance 
from the live circuits or grounding of the 
dead circuits. Several companies require 
rubber sleeves wherever rubber gloves 
Most use hot line tools 
on at least some phases of line work. 
One 


are required. 


substantial 
increase in the percentage of line hose 


company has noted a 
rejected during the past two years. Lit- 
tle use of safety awards for individual 
Low voltage 
light systems used by 


employees was indicated. 
extension vari- 
ous companies range from 6 v to 32 v. 
The greater safety of 6-v or 12-v sys- 
tems is offset by better availability and 
smaller size of equipment and easier 
provision for long extension at 32 v. 
Hard hats for linemen are seldom used 
except for steel tower work. A moderate 
acceptance of safety shoes with steel toe 
caps among linemen was indicated. Sev- 
eral companies provide for their purchase 
for linemen by payroll deduction. An 
trial of 


was reported by one company. 


fiber-toed shoes 


A new 


unsatisfactory 


digger which sus- 


pended from a winch cable and tripod 


pole-hole operates 
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derrick was described. Although per- 
formance has been satisfactory the 
equipment appears to have certain haz- 
ards which need to be guarded against. 
The majority of companies furnish 
leather work gloves. No use of rubber 
boots which can withstand high voltage 
test for use as protective insulation for 
line work was reported. 

W. R. Smith presented a preliminary 
report on safeguarding of work areas 
which includes numerous examples of 
serious accidents which could have been 
avoided by application of accepted prin- 
ciples of safeguarding, outlines principles 
of marking off safe and unsafe areas, in- 
structions to watchers, the use of barriers 
and the proper use of various types of 
marking tape and pictures examples of 
proper application of these principles. 

W. F. Brown reviewed replies to 
former EEI President Ernest R. Acker’s 
appeal for continued effort to improve 
the accident record of the industry. 
These included emphasis of the need for 
continued active interest of top man- 
agement, a study of the specific practices 
of the companies with the best safety 
records, more care in employment pro- 
cedures and additional and continuous 
training of foremen and supervisors. A 
subcommittee will be appointed to re- 
view accident statistics and select com- 
panies with the better records for a study 
of their practices. 


Report Recent Accidents 


The latest in the series of Exchange 
Bulletins, describing recent accidents of 
particular interest, was presented by 
G. J. Ruoff. Cases included low voltage 
fatalities resulting from contact with 
an energized 120-v male plug in a con- 
crete sump well of a water wheel turbine 
and contact with an uncovered bare sec- 
ondary conductor following a climber 
cutout. Other serious and fatal acci- 
dents were the result of assuming an 
improper position on a pole while re- 
moving a transformer tap, contacting a 
33-kv pole line with a steel cross brace 
being installed on a parallel steel tower 
line, contacting the energized bus while 
filing the rough edges of a bus tie cu- 
bicle, backing a line truck with derrick 
into a 33-kv line, failure to mark safe 
working area, moving on the pole while 
holding one end of an energized jumper 
resulting in cutout and contact, failure 
to wear rubber sleeves, failure to ground 
a de-energized transmission line, failure 
to secure a carload of poles with ade- 
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quate temporary binding and failure to 
wear rubber gloves while in the primary 
area. Mr. Ruoff also noted several cases 
where snaps on safety straps have become 
unsnapped when the snap on the double 
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side of the strap has become twisted so 
that the keeper struck against the belt 
in such a manner as to allow the snap 
to open. One manufacturer is attempt- 
ing to develop a better locking keeper. 





Pennsylvania Electric Association Holds 
Forty-Second Annual Meeting 


ORE than 700 representatives 
from Pennsylvania’s electric com- 

panies gathered in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 20 and 21 for the forty-second 
annual meeting and industry conference 
of the Pennsylvania Electric Association. 


H. S. Fitch Elected President 


H. S. Fitch, vice president of the 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, was 
elected President of the Association for 
the 1949-1950 term. Vice presidents 
are: George R. Conover, vice president 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia; R. A. Gallagher, vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
Johnstown, and James M. Huebner, 
vice president of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown. 

In an address of welcome at the open- 
ing session, H. P. Liversidge, Chairman 
of the Board, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
sounded a warning that government in- 
tervention in the utility field looms as 
a threat to all industry. He further 
stated, “In the final analysis it is in the 
arena of public opinion that the prob- 
lems will be finally resolved. I am fairly 
convinced that facts are our most potent 
weapons in the war of ideas... . ” 

W. H. Doran of the Metropolitan 
Edison Company, Reading, retiring 
president of P. E. A., gave a report on 
Association activities during the past 
year. 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser of New 
York, economic commentator for Inter- 
national News Service, expressed the 
opinion that growing public awareness 
of the threat of socialization may change 
sentiment toward the spread of public 
power in the United States. He warned 
against measures which “may weaken 
the American economy without achiev- 
ing the international objectives’ and 
stressed the importance of maintaining 
the respect our potential enemies have 
for America’s capacity to produce. This, 
he said, should not be lightly abridged 
by “hastily improvised, speculative inter- 
national agreements loosely conceived to 
‘help’ our friends and allies.” 





The concept that the United States 
is not importing enough, he said, ‘‘over- 
looks the fact that as a result of the 
power revolution the United States has 
been consistently reducing the ratio of 
imports to home production. To tamper 
with this basic trend would involve en- 
dangering the foundation on which 
American leadership depends.” 

The Conference sessions were high- 
lighted by the appearance of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor James H. Duff, who 
addressed the delegates, and State Sec- 
retary Theodore Roosevelt, III, who 
spoke on “The Emphasis of Pennsyl- 
vania Week on Pennsylvania Progress.” 


“Give Employees More Facts” 


Keynote speaker at the second-day 
sessions was Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Dr. Stockdale cited the major 
task confronting management today as 
that of giving employees “the facts they 
need to understand their stake in our 
free enterprise economy.” He said that 
lack of information about the industrial 
process is responsible for much of the 


“misunderstanding and conflict that 
trouble us today.” 
Other Conference speakers were 


Chester H. Lang of General Electric 
Co.; A. F. Tegen, president of General 
Public Utilities Corporation; Clayton 
Rand, publisher; Tom Fort of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; Francis X. 
Welch, managing editor, Public Utilities 
Fortnightly; and Elmer L. Lindseth, 
president of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and president of The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company. 


PEA Safety Contest Awards 


Winning companies in the Associa- 
tion’s annual safety contest were pre- 
sented with plaques and certificates of 
merit. Metropolitan Edison Co., Read- 
ing, took first place in Group 1 (com- 
panies averaging 200,000 or more man- 
hours monthly) with a frequency rate 
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of 1.913. ‘The Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, and the Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, placed second 
and third, respectively, in this group. 
Group 2 (companies averaging 60,000 
to 199,999 man-hours monthly) win- 
ners were: first, Edison Light & Power 
Co., York, with a frequency rate of 
1.672; second, Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co., Lancaster; and third, Penn- 
sylvania Power Co., New Castle. 


In Group 3 (companies averaging 
less than 60,000 man-hours monthly) 
Natrona Light & Power Co., Natrona, 
and Home Electric Co., Tyrone, had 
perfect no-accident records, the former 
placing first by reason of more man- 
hours worked. South Penn Power Co., 
Waynesboro, took third place in this 
group. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


_Of Epison Evectric Institute BULLETIN, pub- 
lished monthly at Philadelphia, Pa., for October, 
1949, 


State of New York. 2) ... 
County of New York. | >" 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Wilgar 
Coleman, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
the Epison Exectric INstiTuTE BULLETIN, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement . . . etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations) .. . to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, mangaging editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, Eptson Exvectric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 17; Editor, Wilgar 
Coleman, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
17; Mangaging Editor, none; Business Manager, 
none 

2. That the owner is: Epison Exectric INsti- 
TUTE—not incorporated—trade association; Elmer 
L. Lindseth, President, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17; K. B. Crumb, Treasurer, 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York; 
Mae B. Woods, Secretary, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the baoks of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him 

Wircar COLEMAN, 
Editor 
Sworn te and subscribed before me this 3rd day 
of October, 1949. 
(Seal) Mart B. Woops, 
Notary Public, Queens County. 
My commission expires March 30, 1950) 
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GeorcE J. Burke has been elected 
a director of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. At the same time Frep A. 
Compton, sales manager, was elected 
a vice president of the company. 

Mr. Burke succeeds Ratpo T. Mc- 
ELVENNY of Chicago who has resigned. 
He has practiced law in Ann Arbor since 
1907, is counsel for the Board of Regents 
of the University of Michigan, president 
of the Citizens Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Co., Howell, Mich.; counsel for 
the Ann Arbor Trust Co. and the Ann 
Arbor Bank, and chairman of the oper- 
ating committee of Argus, Inc., Ann Ar- 
bor. He also has been active in public 
affairs. He has served as a member of 
the State Civil Service Commission since 
its creation in 1937. 

Mr. Compton has been sales manager 
of Detroit Edison since 1946. He was 
graduated from the engineering school 
of the University of Michigan in 1914 
and from that date until 1923 was em- 
ployed in the construction and engineer- 
ing departments except for two years as 
an infantry officer in the first World 
War. He entered the purchasing depart- 
ment in 1923 and became purchasing 
agent in 1940. He is president of the 
Michigan Electric Light Association, 
member of the Engineering Society of 
Detroit, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Detroit. 

ArTHUR K. Hurvpurt, employment 
manager of The Detroit Edison Co., has 
retired. Mr. Hurlburt joined Detroit 
Edison during school vacation in 1903 
as a meter reader. He advanced through 
several positions until 1917 when he or- 
ganized the employment 
with one clerk as his assistant. 


department, 
He built 
it into a carefully organized department 
with five divisions. Under his direction 
many new techniques have been devel- 
oped in the field of selecting the right 
man for each job. 

During Mr. Hurlburt’s more than 40 
years of service with Detroit Edison, the 
company’s employees grew from about 
230 to more than 12,000. 

Hurlburt helped conceive and super- 
vise the Edison Relief Fund established 
by company employees in 1931 for the 
period of the depression. 

Two Detroit Edison Co. executives, 
JosepH M. Suttivan and James L. 
PATTON, have been promoted to take 


over the work for which Mr. Hurlburt 
has been responsible. Mr. Sullivan be- 
comes employment manager, and Mr. 
Patton becomes manager of the new em- 
ployee services department. 

Mr. Sullivan has been employed by 
Detroit Edison since 1912 and has been 
assistant employment manager since 
1939. He is president of the Detroit 
Employment. Managers Club. 

Mr. Patton has been with the com- 
1911 


sistant employment manager since 1917. 


pany since and also has been as- 


Wa ter B. GESELL, who has been a 
vice president of the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. since 1947, assumed the top 
position in the operations department 
when he was recently named vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, succeeding 
FRANK J. MEyeEnr, retired. 

Mr. Gesell’s first association with 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric was in 1923, 
when as a member of the rate depart- 
ment of the Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corp., he had supervision 
over OG&E rate procedure. In 1939 he 
moved to Oklahoma City in the capacity 
of executive assistant, still confining his 
activities to rate studies and to the struc- 
ture of power contracts with larger cus- 
tomers and with government agencies. 
In 1947 he was named a vice president. 
He entered the utility industry as power 
plant engineer of Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co. 

Starting as a lineman’s helper, Mr. 
Meyer served as chief electrician, su- 
perintendent, gas department, electrical 
engineer, general superintendent, and as- 
sistant general manager and in 1931 was 
elected to the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 

Mr. Meyer has been active in the 
affairs of the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
ciation for a number of years. 


RatpH McCumpser of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
who has been general superintendent of 
the electric department, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of all electric 
and steam operations. He has been with 
the company 26 years. Leo East, who 
has been general superintendent of gas 
operations, has been made general man- 
ager of gas and engineering opcrations, 
his department now including engineer- 
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ing and purchasing. Mr. East recently 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversay 
with the R. G. & E. 

Both Mr. McCumber and Mr. Eay 
have also been appointed to the Manage. 
ment Council of the company, the other 
members of which are company officer; 
The Management Council plans and dj. 
rects the various operations of the com. 
pany. 


On October Ist, W. E. CLEMENT, di. 
rector of the utilization and research de. 
partment, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., completed 55 years of service with 
the company. 

He started work on October 1, 1894 


as Edison Electric [luminating Co 


(New Orleans Public Service predece:. 
sor) office boy and lamp clerk. Within 
a year he was transferred to the electrical 
meter department. After several year 
he became meter test expert—then later, 
superintendent of the meter department 

In 1905, he was transferred to the new 
business section as sales manager of the 


electrical department. Later he took over 


gas sales also, remaining in that position 
until 1933. Since that time he has been 
active as director of utilization and r. 
search. 

Mr. Clement is the inventor of sey- 


eral electrical devices and the author off 


numerous books and pamphlets on elec. 
tricity and gas uses. One of his inven- 
tions was prompted by the need for: 
“quick electric service combination de 
vice.” Originated in 1909, this device 
made electricity available to non-wire 
home owners from a quickly installed 


wall cabinet containing cords for lam.— 
duty 


P up te 


fan and iron use. 


R. B. Grove, vice-president of Con 
solidated Edison Company of New York. 
recently announced a number of promo 
tions as part of the company’s general rt 
organization of its Commercial Rel 
tions Department. 

FreDERIC J. Porter, Jr., has beet 


of customer relations and staff oper 


partment. : 
His new duties are an enlargement 0! 


Mr. Porter’s responsibilities of the pa‘f 
few years, during which he has special 
ized in organizing and directing cuf 
tomer contact operations, particularly of 


they related to operations of the twenty 
eight district offices scattered throughov 
the city. For the past year he has serve 
as manager of the Methods Bureau. 
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Active for several years as a member 
of industry committees, Mr. Porter 
served as chairman for the 1948-49 Cus- 


omer Relations Committees of the 


| American Gas Association and the Edi- 


son Electric Institute. 
C, L. HAVENER has been appointed to 
the new position of manager of the 


Brooklyn retail accounts at the com- 


pany’s office at 380 Pearl Street, Brook- 


p lyn. 


Starting in the Credit and Collection 
Bureau of the Bronx district, The New 
York Edison Co., in 1922, Mr. Havener 
later transferred to Manhattan where, 
in 1930-31, he was in charge of active 
collection division. Back in 
of the Credit and Collection Bureau. 

He assisted in the preparation of 
credit and collection procedures during 
various 


the consolidation of company 


f groups into the present Commercial Re- 
‘lations Department and returned to the 
» Bronx as floor supervisor when the Bronx 


Commercial Center was opened in 1936. 
Mr. Havener has been active in com- 
mittee work of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Edison Electric Institute, 
and is currently chairman of the Cus- 
tomer Collections Committee, AGA. 
Joun J. McNamara has been ap- 


F pointed to the new position of assistant 
) general commercial manager. 


In his new assignment, he will direct 
commercial operations on a department- 
wide basis under JosEPH F. Rooney, 


} general commercial manager. 


Mr. McNamara began his utility ca- 
reer 34 years ago as a file clerk with the 


Brooklyn Edison Co. After 


military 


» duty in the first World War, he moved 
F up to head credit and collection activities 
F for The New York Edison Co. in 1929. 
| Following the 1936 merger of the New 
f prome : York utilities, he became commercial 
| manager of credit and collection and, in 
7 1938, system commercial mariager in 
| charge of the four accounting centers— 


one in each borough of the city. In Sep- 


f tember, 1946, he completed a three-year 
| tour in the company’s Executive Devel- 


¥ . . 
© opment Program, during which he han- 


i dled managerial responsibilities succes- 


sively in the Distribution Operation, 


wp Personnel 


and Commercial Buildings 


i Departments. 
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In a consolidation of two anthracite 
area divisions, Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Co. has named F. C. MUELLER, 
Wilkes-Barre manager, 
President of the new Luzerne division. 


division vice- 
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J. S. Davipson, now division manager 
at Hazleton, moves to Harrisburg in the 
same capacity. D. A. ELtas, present 
head of the Harrisburg division will con- 
tinue as vice-president until his retire- 
ment at the end of the year. 

Mr. Mueller resided in Allentown 
from 1924 to 1926 at which time he was 
assigned to the office of President Oakes, 
then special assistant to the operating 
manager of the utility. He will continue 
his office at Wilkes-Barre, which will be- 
the commercial administration 
headquarters of the newly formed Lu- 


come 


zerne division. 

Mr. Davidson joined PP&L as an as- 
sistant to the vice president in 1937, 
after an association with the Nebraska 
Power Co. He served as district man- 
ager of the Allentown district from 1938 
to 1940, when he was made manager of 
the Hazleton division. 


A. H. Forman, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., 
Phoenix. Mr. Forman was formerly as- 
sistant to the vice president of the Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
He became associated with the Missis- 
sippi company in 1929. 


G. R. WoopMAN, superintendent of 
hydre generation, Southern California 
Edison Co., Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of generation 
with supervision of the hydro, steam, and 
diesel generation divisions. Mr. Wood- 
man is succeeded by A. C. WERDEN, for- 
merly assistant superintendent of hydro 
generation. Mr. Woodman started with 
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the company in 1923, and Mr. Werden 
in 1926. 


Epwarp P. GARDNER, assistant trea- 
surer of the New York Power & Light 
Corp., Albany, N. Y., for five years, 
has been elected treasurer. He succeeds 
James M. Ssavy, who retired recently. 
Mr. Gardner has been associated with 
NYP&L and _ predecessor companies 
since 1917. 


H. E. MontTGoMERry, rate engineer in 
the statistical department, Central IIli- 
nois Public Service Co., Springfield, IIl., 
has been appointed statistician of the 
company. He succeeds Frep L. SHimgr, 
retired. Mr. Montgomery became iden- 
tified with the company in November, 
1912, just four months after his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Shimer, had joined the com- 
pany. In 1919, Mr. Montgomery left 
the company to serve as electrical engi- 
neer for the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, returning in 1941. He became rate 
engineer in the statistical department in 
1945. After serving as superintendent of 
various districts and as manager of the 
southern division, Mr. Shimer was pro- 
moted to company statistician in 1934, 


MontTGoMery, formerly as- 
operating 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles, has 
been appointed operating engineer to suc- 


w.. &. 


sistant engineer, Southern 


ceed the late P. H. Gilbert. A. G. 
DENYER has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Montgomery 
has a long company service record to his 
credit, having started as an apprentice 
substation operator in 1926. Mr. Denver 
joined the company in 1914. 





Michigan Celebrates Consumers Power Company’s 
Connection of 100,000th Farm Customer 


(Continued from page 380) 
tion, is completely equipped with modern 
electrical devices. 


FARMERS HAIL POWER AS 
GREATEST BOON 


“Electricity has made a tremendous 
difference in life on the farm in the past 
10 or 20 years. 

“You can have the word of farmers 
who attended the Consumers Power com- 
pany’s 100,000th electrified farm cele- 
bration for that. 


“Waldo Hoffman, who lives five miles 


north of Hudson, has seen plenty of 
changes in farm life, but electricity has 
made the greatest difference. 

“He recalled, as he ate a beef sand- 
wich at the barbecue Thursday, the days 
when his home didn’t even have rural 
mail service. That was back when he 
was going to high school in 1897. He 
used to pick up mail in town for the 
neighbors along the road. 


Biggest Problem 
“The biggest problem then was to get 


water to cool the milk. 
“We used windmills.’ he said, ‘and 
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in the evening when we needed the cool 
water, the wind would die down.’ 

“ ‘When we got electricity,’ he added, 
“all of that changed. We had water 
when we needed it for the milk. Then 
we got milkers, refrigerators and stoves. 
It’s not like it used to be.’ 

“Mr. Hoffman isn’t active in farm- 
ing any more but he still thinks of elec- 
tricity as one of the greatest aids on the 
farm. 

“Maurice Baxter of Pittsford doesn’t 
remember back that far, but he wouldn’t 
want to try to run a farm now without 
electricity. He has a milker, pump, lights 
and a number of household appliances. 
It’s cheap power, he finds. 


Woman’s Angle 


“Mrs. Harley Rush, a neighbor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cletus R. Fredericks, on 
whose farm the celebration was held, 
gave the woman’s angle on electricity on 
the farm. 

“She was amazed by a device she 
saw on display at the celebration—an 
electrically-powered, automatic chicken 
feeder. A slowly-moving chain pulled 
feed from a bin, dragging it along small 
troughs. The man in charge of the ex- 
hibit explained that a time-clock on the 
motor would turn it off and on. 

“ “That thing would take a lot of work 
out of farming,’ she said. 

“But electricity already has done that 
for the housewife. 

““‘T always wanted to live in town,’ 
Mrs. Rush said, ‘so I could have a bath- 
room. Now I have that and just about 
everything else I could get in town so I 
wouldn’t leave the farm for anything.’ 


Disagreeable Features 


Mrs. Rush remembers the olc coal oil 
lamps, the hand pumps and other dis- 
agreeable features of farm life. 

“‘*Now I think I have just about 
everything,’ she said. ‘Electric 
mixer, pump, complete bath, refriger- 
ator, washer, and, of course, we use 
milking machines.’ 

“Carl Maute of Grass Lake, a leader 
in the county 4-H club electrical project, 
gets a laugh out of references to electric 
stoves. 

“He recalled that when he and Mrs. 
Maute moved to their farm they had 
both wood and electric stoves for cook- 
ing. 

“*They always told us,’ he said, ‘that 
when you cooked on a wood stove you 
never would be satisfied with anything 


stove, 
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1950 
JANUARY 


Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Winter General Meeting, Ne 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


American Society of Civil Engineers, Washington, D. C. 
National Electrical Contractors Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlap 


Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Fresno, Calit 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric and Gas Sections, Schroeder Hot 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Annual Meeting, New York, N, y 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
DECEMBER 


Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 
Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohi 
Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mid 
MARCH 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, (ii 


16 Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, New York, N. Y. 


APRIL 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Washington, D, ( 
1950 Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, Brown Hotel, Lou 


20 Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Obi 
Purchasing and Stores Committee, EEI, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Accounting Conference, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, North East District Meeting, Prov 


MAY 


1-4 38th Annual Meeting, Chamber of Commerce of the USA, Washington, D. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Great Lakes District Meeting, Jat 


54th Annual Meeting, National Fire Protection Association, Haddon Hi 


National District Heating Association, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
une 2. Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Inc., Reno, Nevada. 


JUNE 


5-7. Epison ELectric INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Summer Meeting, Pasadena, Cali 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, St. Louis, ¥ 
American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J. 





else. I think we used that wood stove 


just once after we got our electric stove.’ 


Supports Program 


“Carl Buskirk of Paw Paw, president 
of the Michigan Farm bureau, who was 
a guest at the celebration, offered a 
thought on the development of the pri- 
vately-owned power companies in Michi- 
gan. 

ar 


I certainly wouldn’t want to see 


rural electrification in Michigan en- 


tirely in the hands of the goverm 
sponsored companies,’ he said. 

“Mr. Buskirk has spoken in Ja 
and in many other cities of the sts 
his observation of agriculture in 
land. 

““T have seen what they have 
there, with government controls 4 
phases of farming, and I don’t w4 
see the same thing here. I am g 
see these companies do a good j 
rural electrification in Michigan.” 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Exmer L. Linpsetn, President......... The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
LV. Sra, Fie eee. occ tccsesevtnssesess Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. BENNION, Vice-President and Managing Director. ..420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BK 8. CROMB, Frere vie cicinidis wcveaue American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York N. Y. 
DERE BPO, Gs 6.o.n ose tecectccdeseneanese 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1950) 


Rey ME, cic newton ciasevdees Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rapes Th, TAs osc cnncwdccscctraasiens’ The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Be Be EN 0b bdo done te sacs eeeeenseen aes Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
fMRI 5.505 a Sh aK Sees oe O eisalem Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
I Ee OE Te ee mr San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
1. A. LONGER... 05.0 PPT ETT ERT LT OTTO TT TTT eT Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, IIl. 
Bis ee a ois 55 isa sais s sie Waalonb ews Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
i. Ge ck tcdes Odd deceneneeebakued Mamewa Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
Ge Se I c6 ba neeeeneereseeeseneecauee Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
IB, Bie CA is 459s isasie ba ewlediosieis awe eed elaies smausn sens Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
PEC: Teo cccccasdwseudiegeanssennces<s0045% Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
i Ge, PR ht desN nea csedvheenbakbh died sct ee Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Re is, etic awhi dbs deena Ganncanbae neces Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
i: PGA cebcdkatKaudapinaknd eee nabanne ta cakmns Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 


(Terms Expiring 1951) 


Sy. PE tdivsccahiaideowenimiw inane Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
BE MALE pe adheminansindaeeenbad anemia Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
CS BE.. COs cd censcdvcndaveaceesous Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
RR ee epee baat ‘ware e rer Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Ey Ei -Ddknteekédaesaicbsssetnehayaneenes Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
PAL Wh; ACRE oso osidiieedcdawaaewndoeee esas’ Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
ee nico kac0 tain sedeedawhnnehens dee emanse ue Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Di, Sc ii dieksdenetieaduacinrmaten South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
KGROUER 45, THREES shows edinah sus weecwswmewiens Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Pe Be it en hede ds ee eee een neaee meen ebbmed West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FUABGED: TOUINTON : 66.6. de 0s.d0s0eancusn eae cn Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Se. MUNIN Ss a 1si4 6 Sis BW Slade wie melee ae Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
NE ae. ca tina decekes Gree Renee we hewn coe Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
ck PE cao etkbeessharedeceearese keene Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Maine 


(Terms Expiring 1952) 


WW TROOPERS OR ikaw esas eawewsmcdatace The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
COT TC CTT COTTE T TCT TCE TT Pree Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i: Se Sa ohne its ceed eins dassdennnanes Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cuss. DB. DSLAPIBED....2.660200 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
We Ee ae as cntavdtatsstsaavsaenaebare Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Me MTEC eC TT eT eT Tee eee TCT TT Ter eT Pioneer Service and Engineering Co., Chicago, III. 
ORO o.oo 0006s Os ada aeadwiosucemaun Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. FE, MGC ANGB os cc ncicsccedewecesensceetss stenrecones Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DB Per ccgnvcvantges eccsexevesies Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hewat Lo... NIOOR Bi cnascséiccasodeccneis eececeee---New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
OT BR 6c ak ane sbkdsondtdesensse Raeeen we Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PPO SIRS 02 a CPEs mee eayrtrs Ne art The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
* @f 2 ewrrerrererr Terr Tes Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FranNK M. WILKES....... eeccececcccccecess Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Austin D. 
Barney, W. C. Beckjord, H. B. Bryans, Chas. B. Delafield, P. H. McCance, Chas. E. Oakes, P. H. 
Powers, O. Titus, J. T. Ward. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1949-1950 
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E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
S. R. BertRon Houston Lighting & Power Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Grorce H. BLake.... Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
PrENTiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison, Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond & Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Carpenter. . Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
SAMUEL FeErcuson....The Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

The North American Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

H. P. Liversmce...... EER eG Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


J. F. Focarty 


E. J. MacHoip 


T. W. Martin...Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, 
J. W. McArge Union Electric Co. of Missoy 
St. Louis, ¥ 
W. C. Mutrenpore....Southern California Edison G 

Los Angeles, 

New Orleans Public Service 
New Orleans, 
Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Of 


A. B. PATERSon 


W. H. Samnis 
WituraM ScumM0vT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Baltimore, M 


Puitip Sporn. ..American Gas and Electric Service Com 
: New York, N, 

A. H. Kenor....Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Ig 
New York, N. 


The West Penn Electric 
New York, N. 


J. V. Tonzr Boston Edison Co., Boston, M: 
J. R. Wuitinc....Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mig 
The Southern Co., New York, N.} 


E. S. THompson 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1949-1950) 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, W. H. ZIMMER 

A pplication of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScAFF 
Customer Activities, J. D. ELLIoTT 

Depreciation Accounting, A. E. BAUHAN 

General Accounting, H. S. Kinc 

Plant Accounting and Records, F. E. DRAPALIK 
Taxation, C. J. TRUDEAU 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, HARRY RESTOFSKI 
Sales Personnel and Training, E. O. GEORGE 
Wiring and Specifications, F, E. Davis 
Commercial Sales Section, C. A. STEVENS 

Farm Section, J. C. CAHILL 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, R. G. Ety 


essential Gectiom, Ta. A. STROUD, «0.0 06 cciccicvssse cence sb vs 


ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, E. W. DILLARD 
Electrical Equipment, B. VAN Ness, Jr 

Hydraulic Power, G. J. VENCILL 

Meter and Service, H. A. BROWN........ 

Prime Movers, F. P. FAIRCHILD 

Transmission and Distribution, J. E. McCorMAck 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, W. T. RoGErs 

Financing and Investor Relations, C. E. OAKES 

Industrial Relations, S. F. LEAHY 

Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER.....+ POTTTTITI TTT TT 
Membership, J. F. Focarry 

Prizé Awards, G. E. WHITWELL 

Purchasing and Stores, R. P. SNow 


Rate Research, 3. W. ANDREWS .....ccccccsccccccccce oe 
Rural and Urban Development, GEORGE KEEGAN.......... 


Statistical, O. FE. SmituH 
Transportation, LINN EDSALL 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), J. T. BARRON 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Off 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N, 

The Detroit Edison Co. Detroit, Mi 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, Ng 

The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, Na 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, M 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, W 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mi 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 

Led de aed aee Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. 


New England Power Service Co., Boston, Mf 
Pennsylvania Water & Light Co., Baltimore, } 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N, 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, Nj 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, Nj 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N 
The North American Co., New York, N. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, O 


....American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N 
nied Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Public Service Electric & Gas 
Newark, N. J. 








